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Donald Davidson 


THE TALKING OAKS OF 
THE SOUTH 


Whether the rising generation of young Southern writers are 
or will be better or worse writers than their predecessors—especial- 
ly their predecessors of the literary generation of Faulkner, War- 
ren, Tate, et alii—who can undertake to say? Comparisons are 
odious; public comparisons most odious of all. If they have to be 
made, they had better be left to the clean-up gang—the chatter- 
ing, camp-following, rag-and-bobtail crowd that hang on the 
safe outskirts of the battle. In the midst of the battle itself, a 
sword-wielder would be something of a fool to stop and wonder 
whether he will be judged quite up to the standard of Achilles. 

A story is told about “Marse Henry” Watterson, in the days 
when he was editor of the Louisville Couwrier-Journal— when, in 
fact, his editorship had made that newspaper famous. Colonel 
Watterson was visiting Nashville and was stopping at the Max- 
well House. An ambitious young Nashvillian who had the itch to 
write but did not know exactly where to scratch, resolved to call 
on him and ask him for counsel. Manuscript in pocket, he ventured 
forth and thought himself lucky to encounter Watterson, for the 
moment unoccupied and unattended, on the steps of the Maxwell 
House. Politely but rashly he made his advance: 

“May I ask you a question, Colonel Watterson?” 

“Yes, young man, but I don’t know whether I will undertake 
to answer it.” 

“Well, Colonel Watterson, I want to write. And I should like 
to ask you how I can become a writer.” 
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“Oh, yes,” said Colonel Watterson. “That is one question | 
can answer. Damn it, have something to write about!” 


Whereupon Colonel Watterson walked off. According to my 
informant, Stanley Horn of Tennessee, this particular young man 
was scared into his proper vocation by the interview. He became 
a printer. 

If Watterson were available for consultation today, he might 
very well give the same answer to a young aspirant’s question. 
But I think he would be somewhat more wary, perhaps less abrupt. 
He would very likely protect himself by first asking the Southern- 
er’s key question: “Where are you from?” If it turned out that 
the young man was not from New York or Nebraska or California, 
but had been born and raised in some Southern state, he would 
at once concede the young man an initial advantage in having 
something to write about—and then would swear at him for not 
knowing what to do with his advantage. 

The great advantage of Southern writers in general is that 
they have something to write about. This is not to say that writers 
from other parts of the country have nothing to write about— 
though their strained performance does too often suggest that 
such is indeed the case. But the Southerner obviously does have a 
great deal more to write about than his non-Southern contem- 
poraries seem to have. At any rate his subject is very rarely the 
vacuum that is in his head and his life. He nearly always has 
“something”; even if it is only a little something, it still has a 
formidable somethingness or substance. 

And when he writes with any skill at all, he is likely to enjoy 
another advantage which at the present moment is not very 
common outside the South. He writes—or can write, if he only 
will—not only with his own hand and brain but with the hands 
and brains of his fathers and forefathers, no matter whether they 
were writers or not. This is something he cannot help doing un- 
less with cold and conscious resolve he sets himself to cut his con- 
nections. In that “something” that he has to write he can draw- 
and if not perverted will involuntarily draw—upon the memory 
and perception and judgment of that vast community, in very 
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truth a community of his kinfolks, contemporary and past, which 
is the South. That community is with him in his act of composi- 
tion, not against him; is in him, not apart from him. This is a way 
of saying that his “tradition” helps him, but I do not refer to 
“literary” tradition as such, or not merely to literary tradition. 


Any uncorrupted Southerner, of high or low degree, educated or 
uneducated, literary or non-literary, is a voice of the South, when 
he is behaving like himself. When it comes to ease of self-ex- 
pression, or just plain expression, the Southerner has no real 
rival in these United States at present. His ease and assurance 
arise from the fact, not often enough recognized, that he is rarely 
speaking just “for himself” or “by himself” or “to himself.” The 
serried ranks of his uncles, cousins, and aunts, parents and fore- 
parents, and the members in general of that large family which is 
the South are right behind him. He does not need to bother to 
think whether they are there. They are there. He unconsciously 
assumes their presence and proceeds with a confidence that often 
seems amazing to beholders, listeners, or readers in other sections. 
It seems amazing because such beholders, listeners, or readers 
cannot make such an unconscious assumption when they perform 
and therefore cannot proceed with a similar confidence. Too often 
they cannot proceed at all until they have carefully, even apologet- 
ically, identified themselves as themselves alone; or else, denying 
all identity, have merged themselves in the abstract logic of some 
modern cause or in the formulas of the latest special literary or 
artistic technique. 

For a literary example of this predicament I would cite the 
rather obvious case of Ernest Hemingway. In everything he writes 
Hemingway is tediously careful to make it clear that this is the 
unique Ernest Hemingway speaking and no other. There is noth- 
ing, nobody, behind him. He may once have had a “background”; 
but he has no backers. This circumstance makes writing a very 
lonely affair for Ernest Hemingway and possibly accounts for the 
fact that the poor wretch is never at home put perpetually wanders 
from France to Spain to Africa to the West Indies and all around, 
like a sort of literary Flying Dutchman. 
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William Faulkner, in contrast, has backers—little though the 
backers realize it. So does the Southern barber who cuts your hair, 
so do the people on the bus or the front porch or wherever 
Southerners perform. Most Southerners take their expression out 
in talk, and in this way have been backing one another up pretty 
steadily for the past three centuries. That they prefer on the 
whole to take it out in talk is a lucky thing, in a way, for the 
Southern writer. It means that if he is going to turn his inherited 
gift from an oral into a literary channel, nobody is likely to bother 
him with officious probings, hardly anybody is going to be looking 
over his shoulder, but everybody, in a sense, will be backing him 
up without knowing it. How would William Faulkner have fared 
if Oxford, Mississippi, had been as brimful of literary wiseacres 
as is Cambridge, Massachussetts? Perhaps it is better, on the whole, 
that the Southern tradition in the past has not been a highly 
cultivated literary tradition. The lack of such a highly cultivated 
tradition does not seem to have been much of a handicap to con- 
temporary Southern writers. 


To be sure, there are disadvantages in the Southern situation. 
But my concern here is with the advantages, which seem to be 
great and which in no wise are diminished by the recent successes of 
Faulkner, Warren et alii. The writer who allows himself to be 
daunted by the notion that Faulkner, Warren, et alii have pre- 
empted all subjects and all methods and left nothing for him to 
achieve is not behaving very much like a natural Southerner. 
If he is not bursting with subjects, if he does not feel his voice 
coming forth with uncontrollable urgency, I would not know what 
to think of him, except that he has been corrupted and unmanned 
by some educational process. Faulkner, Warren, and their con- 
temporaries have only pecked around here and there in the vast 
and multitudinous reaches of the historic and the living South. For 
all the present eminence of Southern literature, only a few South- 
ern counties have had, as yet, anything resembling a literary 
voice. 


I would acknowledge only one large practical obstacle in the 
path of the Southern writer of the nineteen-fifties—the same ob- 
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stacle that is now in the path of all writers whatsoever. The literary 
market is much narrower and much less flexible than it was three 
decades ago. Periodicals once wide-open to new talent are now 
dead, or, if living, are reduced to sterility by excess of editing and 
staff-work. Behind these phenomena are the high cost of printing, 
the domineering policies of labor unions and labor bosses, the 
pressure of confiscatory taxes and inflation—all the train of evils 
that sets mass production and mass distribution ahead of quality, 
and in the end threatens destruction of quality. Book publishers 
as yet are less broadly affected, but are less generous, more prone 
to over-edit and to back the “sure thing” than they were in the 
nineteen-twenties. Nevertheless, it is doubtful whether, even under 
these more forbidding conditions, many deserving manuscripts fail 
to find a publisher. At the same time, new channels are opening. 
While the Broadway theater has been all but destroyed by the 
forces I have mentioned, and the Metropolitan Opera has been 
threatened with extinction, our university and community theaters 
throughout the country are flourishing and are offering, to those 
who would write drama or opera, opportunities that did not ex- 
ist in the nineteen-twenties. 


And the young Southern writer of the nineteen-fifties has op- 
portunities for schooling in craftsmanship and for literary com- 
panionship—if he wants all that—which were not available three 
decades ago. How much better off he will be for that reason re- 
mains to be seen. The best criticism is that which comes after the 
literary event—frequently a long time after. It is doubtful whether 
criticism can produce a genuine literary event. If it does, the 
literary event is likely to be minor rather than major, and will 
have the smell of the lamp or the literary cocktal party on it. 
Skill and technique must be learned, but theories about skill and 
technique do not produce art; they emerge after the artist has 
produced something for the speculators to speculate about. 


The young Southern writer cannot escape, and should not 
escape, the influence of the powerful literary criticism of our day. 
But he will never become a writer by reading literary criticism, 
however excellent. It is a good idea for him to consult non-literary 
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objects as much as possible, for only thus can he discover the sub- 
jects that really belong to him and the voice that is his inheritance, 
Among non-literary objects I would recommend oak trees es- 
pecially. The famous Talking Oak of Dodona is no longer phys- 
ically available, but we do not need to weep over that lack or to 
try to make up for it by reading Sir James Frazer’s anthropological 
fictions. The South has its Talking Oaks everywhere. I am sure 
that William Faulkner has often consulted one, although Life, 
with the peculiarly glassy kind of myopia found only in the Luce 
Publications, has reported him only as staring for hours on the 
court-house clock. Listen to a Talking Oak, I would say, for good 
results in writing. If you are so unfortunate as not to have one 
around, you then have every right to pick a quarrel with your 
Great-Grandpa. 
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Hodding Carter 
THE SOUTH AND WRITING, 1953 


I am going to be state, and even regional, minded, and who 
knows, perhaps national and possibly global in some sundry ob- 
servations and conclusions as to the Southern literary scene. But 
first, Mississippi, which ought to be fair enough, since we are last 
in so many of the tables of statistics by which we have come to 
judge the quick and the slow in our affrighted society. I know 
that two magazine covers don’t make a summer’s reading, but it 
so happens that in the same month, the covers of two national 
magazines bore the likenesses of two Mississippi writers with some 
kind words about them inside. One likeness was of a fellow named 
Faulkner. Modesty forbids the disclosure of the identity of the 
other, but I certainly hope it contributes to book sales that up to 
now have fallen somewhat short of the sensational (adv.). And, to 
wave the long arm of coincidence, in that very same month, the 
Guggenheim Fellowship announcements listed two Mississippi 
novelists among the four in the nation to be given fellowships 
in creative writing. 


This sort of braggadocio can get out of hand, and the only 
reason I’m indulging in it is in retaliation for that long-ago 
doggerel that went: 


Alas for the South, her books have grown fewer. 
She never cared much for literature. 


as well as in answer to some latter day down-nosing on the regional 
shortcomings of Mississippi and her prideful sisters. So I will end 
the preliminary phase of this examination by noting that also in 
the past year an Institute of Literature numbered among the 
lecturers eight writers who appeared, all of whom were Mississip- 
pians; and to paraphrase Reviewer Charlie Poore of The New 
York Times, most Mississippians today will tell you about our 
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authors quicker than you can say Eudora Welty, Shelby Foote, 
Alice Walworth Graham, Lucile Finlay, Edward Kimbrough, Wil- 
liam Faulkner, John Faulkner, Tennessee Williams, Katherine 
Bellamann, T. Hal Phillips, Elizabeth Spencer, James H. Street, 
Cid Ricketts Sumner, Mildred Spurrier Topp, Louise Eskrigge 
Crump, Wirt Williams, Richard Wright, Stark Young, Hubert 
Creekmore, Frances Gaither, Harry Harrison Kroll, John Myers 
Myers, and Robert Rylee. I leave it to other literary historians, 
or journalistic hacks, to compile, state by state, a roster of South- 
ern writers. The individual and cumulative effect would be over- 
powering. 

And now for the why, as if I really knew, though I do have 
some ideas. First we will discard a suggestion that may come as 
thinly-veiled sabotage from unkind carpers who might say that 
the South produces such a disproportionate spate of writers be- 
cause Southerners have long been adjusted to a lower standard of 
living anyway; but I abhor this Marxist approach and challenge 


it if only because there’s no use in bringing Senator McCarthy 
into this. 


Instead, and quite seriously, I would like to collate Southern 
literary productivity with its frontier tradition and its essential 
rurality and relative poverty. The South was, and still is relatively, 
frontier in spirit, the colonnades of Natchez to the contrary (and 
if you still believe the myths of excessive gentility, read the re- 
markable diary of William Johnson, a free man of color, who 
lived in Natchez in the second quarter of the nineteenth century.) 


Frontier people react strongly to written and spoken words, 
especially if they encourage deeds of physical or spiritual derring- 
do. The wrong word, publicly used and rudely flamboyant, could 
mean pistols for two, which could be helpful in some political 
quarters today. The Biblical word, especially when shouted at a 
camp-meeting, shaped in considerable part the mores and outer 
morals of the older South, and persists in its impact today. The 
politician’s redundant word, which nobody needs to take but a 
great many folks do, ranks high in such achievements as the Ku 
Klux Klan, the One Party South, Prohibition (Mississippi only 
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as of now), Share The Wealth, and other aberrations. And the 
good word—there were and are many—from pulpit, from platform 
and from the mouths of patriarchs in a region which still rev- 
erences them, has helped perpetuate and interpret and make 
meaningful the essential, decent Southernness which we Southern- 
ers love and understand even while others condemn or remain 
ignorant of it; the clannish homogeneity, the relative openness 
of hand and heart if not of mind, the stubborn loyalties, the 
quick, clean resentments. 


Maybe this begins to sound like a professional Southerner. 
So let’s skip along lest argument prematurely obscure the thesis. 
As with the spoken word, so with the written, which is the burden 
of this tale. For almost a century, the South lagged behind flower- 
ing New England in literary output. A Poe, a Simms, a Hearn, 
a Cable, and some others. But before our century they were few 
and only rarely deserving of national acclaim: post-Civil War 
regionalists, apologists, defenders, who often did extraordinarily 
effective jobs; and the local color phalanxes to whom we are oddly 
indebted. 


But all the while, something was stirring uneasily in the mind 
and the heart of the South, unrecognizable for what it was, some- 
times even undetected, but all the while there. Some newspaper- 
men among others knew of it and voiced its challenge. | am 
proud of this. The newspapermen of the South, not its creative 
writers, made our general public first aware of shortcomings and 
guilt complexes and of our persistent tribe of ostriches. The 
South’s newspapers licked, if they are permanently licked, the 
lynchers and the Kluxers. We first insisted that the South was a 
part of a nation that was a part of the world. Maybe we wern’t 
so far ahead of the writers. Maybe the writers got to the important 
few while we were wrestling with many. I would settle for an 
agreement that we started together. Now, for the most part, the 
writers have taken over, at least as far as the national audience 
is concerned; for the Southern newspaper—even the newspapers 
of Atlanta and Houston and New Orleans—is relatively local. 
We have no New York Times, no universal newspaper, and this 
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too is Southernness, and I do not mind it. I like being the male 
Cassandra for a trading zone that extends no more than fifty 
miles in any direction, for when I’m wrong, I am not wrong cos- 
mically. 

Anyway, the South’s writers have taken over, and they are 
moving slowly from concern with regionalism to absorption with 
Wolfe’s and Faulkner’s universal man. They dominate Southern 
creativeness. We have our sculptors, our painters, our musicians; 
but they do not, in the aggregate, or even individually, rank with 
our writers. Nor is the cause difficult to recognize. Music, art—these 
require disciplines, apprenticeships, investments, wealthy spon- 
sors, teaching centers, almost always an urban orientation, all of 
which are alien or lacking to the South. Our medium is the word. 
It is likely to remain so, for we are what we are, economically, 
spiritually, historically, and are not given to sudden change. 
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Howard W. Odum 


ON THE DEFINITION OF 
LITERATURE 


Here are questions for our students of literature to consider 
as relevant both to a knowledge of American literature and an 
understanding of people and culture. First, is American literature 
identified too closely with fiction and art forms commonly en- 
visaged as new writing oriented, on the one hand, to a specialized 
intellectual academy and on the other to a popular superficial 
prestige? Is this in contrast to the verdict in which earlier Ameri- 
can literature was identified also largely historical, biographical, 
religious and political interpretation of American life? If this 
is true, is the recorded history of American literature likely to be 
both inadequate and inaccurate as the authentic chronicles of 
American writing? What is the relevancy of all this to the promise 
and prospect of American writers? And what are the inferences to 
southern literature and southern writers? 

The assumptions basic to these questions derive from an ex- 
amination of certain current histories of American literature in 
which there appear to be considerable contrast between the cata- 
logue of notable writings in early American literature and those 
of the Twentieth Century. Thus, in the current Literary History 
of the United States,1 with its seven authors and more than fifty 
contributors, 207 writers were selected for individual bibliogra- 
phies. Of these, approximately one hundred had passed on before 
1900 while the other half may be catalogued as extending into the 
first half of the goth Century.? Of the half in the earlier period, 
58 or perhaps 60, may be identified with historical, geographical, 





‘Literary History of the United States by Robert E. Spiller, Wilton Thorpe, 
Thomas H. Johnson and Henry Seidel Canby, with associates Howard Mum- 
ford Jones, Dixon Wecter, and Stanley T. Williams. (New York, 1948) 

*Ibid., pp. xix-xxii; 406-789 of Vol. III. 
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natural historical, biographical writing essentially non-fiction 
and non-verse. Of the more than one hundred catalogued in the 
present century only four may be comparatively identified, these 
four being John Dewey, William James, Woodrow Wilson, and 
George Santayana. Thus the ratio was essentially 55 to 60 percent 
in the earlier period and 4 to 6 percent in the later. The authors 
of this “History” point out that the selection, “however arbitrary 
is based on the judgment of experts” and though descriptive in 
nature, “they constitute a factual history in which a theory of 
criticism is implicit in the arrangement.” The extraordinary range 
and size of the task is indicated by the fact that the third volume, 
entitled Bibliography, alone contains 817 pages and the index cata- 
logues more than 2100 names. Something of the enormity and 
difficulty of such an undertaking is indicated by the fact that their 
catalogue of 2100 references has no listing of another possible 
2100, many of whom would be adjudged by other critics as more 
important than many that were selected or that crept in by the 
association level. Thus of the 400 “best books’ of the decade 
1936-1945, no more than half of their authors are indexed. So, too, 
the names of Douglas Southall Freeman and a considerable pro- 
portion of Pulitzer Prize winners do not appear at all in the index 
of the Literary History. There is no reference to W. E. B. DuBois 
or his notable contributions to American writing. T. S. Eliot 
rates pages of references but President Charles Eliot, facile writer 
and library shelf-maker, has only a single reference to him and 
that one as a scientist who made it possible for John Fiske to 
work in a university. Amy Lowell and Gertrude Stein are majors 
among the 207 but Laurence Lowell and Nicholas Murray Butler 
have no names even in the index. Ezra Pound ranks high among 
the selected major personal bibliographies and criticisms while 
Roscoe Pound, the dynamic dean who changed the face of juris- 
prudence and wrote countless articles and lectures, is not men- 
tioned. 





8Asa Don Dickinson, The Best Books of the Decade, 1936-1945: Another 
Clue to the Literary Labyrinth (New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1948.) 
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A part of the difficulty involved in the integration of the Lit- 
erary History as background for understanding American writing 
is clearly in the definition and identification of “Literature” and 
of the key meaning of “literary.” As relates to the influence of 
American literature on American culture and civilization, a part 
of the dilemma is found in an appraisal of “who reads what” in 
both contemporary literature and in the writings of the recent 
past. Over against this, again, is the possibility that the definitions 
of literature prevailing in the goth Century are different from 
those applying to writers who died before 1900. Another facet 
of the situation has to do with the relatively small number of 
writers during the earlier part of American history compared with 
the many times that number of authors and writers within recent 
years. By the same token the relatively simple culture-economy 
of earlier America contrasts starkly with current American civi- 
lization, so that “literature” comes more and more to be identified 
with fiction and intellectualism and cultural specialization rather 
than with interpretative historical writing and description and 
inspiration nature-writing or religious-ethical interpretations, as 
was the case with earlier American writing. This may mean that 
what was classified as literature in the early formative days of our 
American heritage is not now so identified, such that for instance, 
the great panel of brilliant historians and political science writers 
since 1900 are excluded while the earlier statesmen and _ biog- 
raphers ranked with the first born in the literary family. And 
whereas the preachers of righteousness and prophets of doom in 
current America have no place, in earlier literature catalogues, 
a large portion of earlier literary stars were just that. 


Of this earlier group whose bibliographies were singled out 
as basic to the history of American literature, there were listed 
a host of frontier writers, religious and political philosophers, 
historians and tract authors, naturalists and propagandists, who 
really interpreted the American scene—a remarkable and mixed 
galaxy: Daniel Webster and Roger Williams, George Washing- 
ton and John Winthrop, Benjamin Franklin and Henry Thoreau, 
and so on. 
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These were indeed powerful moulders of opinion, vivid in- 
terpreters of America and contributors to the bulk of Early Am- 
erican “literature.” Without them it would not be possible to 
understand the Nation’s growth and character, its culture and its 
expanding civilization. But in the catalogue of that other hun- 
dred estimated to be the most important literary authors since 
1900, where are the powerful writers of history and politics, of 
philosophy and religion, of economic and cultural development 
and of the incomparable educational, scientific and cultural records 
that make America what she is? That is, if anyone at home or 
abroad wanted to understand America what would they read? 
Wouldn’t the writings of this group, far more powerful in under- 
standing and quantitatively greater in both number of titles and 
in their influence upon America’s leaders and students than the 
writers of fiction, constitute literature? Not fully, according to 
current definitions and identifications. Ignored are the historians, 
prolific and profound: The Beards; James Truslow Adams and 
Albert Bushnell Hart; Frederick Jackson Turner and Carl Becker; 
Samuel Eliot Morison and Henry Steel Commager. 


Or in other areas, what about another list of notables? Consider 
these: Lester Ward and William Graham Sumner; John R. Com- 
mons and Richard Ely; E. A. Ross and Thorstein Veblen; Butler 
of Columbia, and G. Stanley Hall of Clark, a greater pioneer and 
more prolific than William James? What about F. S. C. Northrop 
and Reinhold Niebuhr? Or Lewis Mumford and the McKays; or 
again Upton Sinclair and Lincoln Steffens? Still again what about 
the stream of anthropological literature beginning with Elsie 
Crews Parsons and on to Boas, Kroeber, Lowie, Linton, Mead, 
Benedict, Hooten, Kluckhohn, Herskovits, Gillin, Ashley-Mon- 
tague? And what of the psychologists and psychiatrists, and the 
scientists, or the geographers? 

These considerations are especially relevant on the one hand 
to the perennial discussion of the South and its literature, and on 
the other hand to the mass attitude of other regions concerning 
the South and its culture. In the case of the South there is not 
only the special ignorance of geography, history, multiple cul- 
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tures, economic and social development, the Negro and his cul- 
ture, but the general traditional concepts and stage caricature pre- 
vailing which do not obtain about other regions. There is there- 
fore an additional conditioned judgment almost universally 
formed from mass communication through which pathological 
and deviate behavior of the South is described in special fiction, 
reported in newspapers, presented on the stage, echoed in radios 
and commercial folk parodies and further transmitted through 
the “funnies” and little books. And it is often the upper brackets 
of the intellectuals, and almost universally the urban sophisticates, 
whose reading of the specialized literature has been transmitted 
to the younger generation in an extraordinary specialized reference 
and misinformation and highly motivated ambition to go South 
and, under the compulsion of moral directives, help remake its 
culture. 

Now returning to the Literary History if we continue our com- 
parative catalogue of non-fiction writers to include a neglected list 
of southern writers whose works must necessarily constitute a 
minimum basis for understanding the South, we come up with 
quite a company whose names are not even listed in the name in- 
dex. Ulrich Phillips, Walter Hines Page; Douglas Southall Free- 
man, William E. Dodd, Thomas J. Wertenbaker top the list. 

This problem may be much more significant to the diagnosis 
of American writing than is commonly recognized. It was well 
stated at the first 1953 buffet dinner of P. E. N., the world associa- 
tion of writers, in which a distinguished panel discussed ‘“‘whether 
biographical and historical writings have declined in prestige 
in this age of the novel, and if so, how much of this is the fault 
of the reading public and how much of the writers themselves. It 
will also investigate the conflict faced by historians and biogra- 
phers between the demands of strict accuracy and the art of 
writing.’ 

Now an examination of the several series of regional literary 





‘January 7, 1953, at Town Hall Club, New York, James Thomas Flexner, 
Moderator, with panel of Henry Seidel Canby, Marchette Chute, Ralph Turner 
and Van Wyck Brooks. 
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efforts, projected primarily as artistic literature, and the contrasted 
reading of novels and of historical and biographical writing about 
the South will indicate clearly the interrelationships between these 
problems. For consider Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings’ late 1952 in- 
terview in which she diagnosed her chief problem as that of the 
conflict between facts and fiction, in which, of course, her obli- 
gation was to fiction. If fiction is the 90% choice of readers, the 
writers of facts are still those who can give that understanding of 
the region which emerges as the composite of all writing and ob- 
servation. Consider the need for T. S. Stribling’s fictional ap- 
proach and his limitations as a novelist to be appraised both as 
literary artistry, product of the South, and as medium for in- 
terpreting Southern culture. For here were several Souths, “purely 
artistic creations, fabrics of imaginative pattern and color, bear- 
ing little correspondence to reality—products of endemic roman- 
ticism.... Seeking the exotic....”5 Although Stribling was a 
Pulitzer Prize winner and his novels were best sellers, they were 
more an attempt to capture “mercurial, amorphous America,” than 
to describe the South for the world. It is true that Stribling chal- 
lenged earlier patterns and concepts and was a part of a new 
South; he “has not merely sneered at domestic altars; he has over- 
turned them, ripping up a few untouched family portraits for 
good measure.” This was powerful writing and symbolic of the 
revival of southern literature but it was not a diagnosis of the 
South that gives a realistic picture to the current world as to what 
this current South is. 


Now suppose we look briefly at some others who are assumed 
to be “the voice of the South” and compare them again with the 
writers of biographical and historical, socio-economic and cultural 
factual portraiture of the region and see how we come out. For 
instance, in another literary history of the American people it is 
said of Donald Davidson, “He is the spokesman of the region.” 
But spokesman of what South and read by whom and in what 





5George J. Becker, “T. S. Stribling: Pattern in Black and White,” Ameri- 
can Quarterly, Fall, 1952, pp. 203-213. 
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perspective? Because of the special questions raised by Davidson 
and others about the genesis and nature of southern literature, 
we shall discuss this aspect in subsequent pages. 


When we come to appraise other spokesmen such as William 
Faulkner, Thomas Wolfe, T. S. Stribling and Erskine Caldwell, 
again we have the multiple dilemma of balancing the best real- 
istic literature of Faulkner and Wolfe with a cheaper pattern of 
“endemic romanticism” exotic and imaginative caricature of 
Caldwell whose human characters and behavior never were on 
land or sea but whose pictures have been communicated to mil- 
lions through stage, movies, and “little books.” Tobacco Road, 
according to this public is the South. In contrast are the powerful 
novels of Faulkner and Wolfe, and Ellen Glasgow, whose fiction, 
although it has been unequalled in the combined qualities 
of the greatest fiction, nevertheless is more of human nature every- 
where, timeless, spaceless, in the setting of the South than any sort 
of synonym or portraiture of the South as such. For here are 
artists, skillfully drawing from their nature some of the southern 
people and some of the regional situations—the powerful por- 
traits of mankind in struggle and travail. 


Now coming back to our comparative historical and cultural 
writing, one asks how can we from the vantage point of the new 
literature drop so far down from reason so suddenly as even to 
raise the question of how Buck’s Road to Reunion, itself a Pulitzer 
Prize winner, can compete with Gone With The Wind and its sales 
of hundreds of thousands and into the millions? Or how could the 
total titles of those that we have catalogued as ignored, be even 
listed, much less read, in the company of Look Homeward, Angel 
or Sanctuary? . 


Strangely, but also logically in the paradox of many Souths in 
interaction with the more critical literary “North,” books of 
regional analysis and cultural studies are widely read and prom- 
inently reviewed, in both the Southern papers and Northern peri- 
odicals, and literary journals. Often reviewers appear to have been 
generous in their reviews due to the pioneering nature of the 
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books and their timely identification with the regional structure 
of the Nation, as when Justice Brandeis designated the Southern. 
regions situation as our most important problem. Many editorials 
North and South have continually appraised this sort of writing 
as both definitive and determinant. All of this, then, seems to 
afford evidence that factual writing can be successful and that the 
problem is one of further special consideration in relation to both 
the social sciences and humanities and to the increasingly higher 
literary standards needed for more abundant success. Here again 
we must return next to the consideration further of the nature and 
genesis of southern writing. 


The assumption here is that the southern regions find their 
writings more solidly interwoven in the total fabric of their cul- 
ture than most of the other regions. By the same token the litera- 
ture of the South in the first half of the goth Century can be more 
aptly compared with the literature of early America in that a 
larger segment of American literature before the goth Century 
was credited to non-fiction authors than in the case since the turn 
of the century. The southern regions, through their identification 
with the frontier and folk culture, and the economic and social 
reconstruction of the early 1950's, find their chronicles in the 
total writings of the region, in which the non-fiction and non- 
verse contributions have been not only descriptive of the chang- 
ing regional culture but basic to and determinant of the unusual 
literary output in fiction. 


There is, however, a certain amount of contradiction here. 
Although the literary historians feature primarily the southern 
novelists in their main stream, they do have an excellent frame- 
work for total writing that fits the southern pattern. We might 
point up a comparative illustration if we note the classification of 
writings and bibliographical source materials utilized in the 
BIBLIOGRAPHY, of the Literary History of the United States. 
Featured in the “background” of “civilization in the United 
States,” for example, are “general studies,” “political and economic 
studies,” “‘society and the group,” “philosophy,” “religion,” “ed- 
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ucation and historical,” “scientific and literary” scholarship.® “Folk 
Literature” is featured under “songs and ballads” with both 
regional and subject identification, in classifications of songs and 
ballads, folk tales and humor, and Indian lore and antiquities. 

Our assumptions for the southern regions are not, then, too 
alien to the identifications of literature of the total earlier United 
States. For southern writing is essentially the total story of the 
southern people and even as earlier American literature was the 
story of the American people, their culture, who they are, what 
they have done, what they are doing, as reflected in the powerful 
folk culture of the South, strangely unified in its complex fabric 
of many weavings. For the South is many Souths, yet, even in its 
major empires of Southwest and Southeast, one South. And the 
way of the South has been and is the way of the folk, symbolic of 
what the people feel, think, and do as they are conditioned by 
their cultural heritage and the land which nature has given them. 
That is, they reflect more of the culture and ways of the folk than 
they do of the civilization and tempo of organization and tech- 
nology. 

Finally, in volume II of the Literary History, the authors have 
sensed the inferences from the studies of social interpretation. 
They call attention to “a new movement of economic and social 
analysis, definitely scientific in quality,” along in the 1930’s. They 
continue “that this more realistic and scientific approach to the 
problems of society would ultimately give a distinct coloration 
to literature could hardly be questioned.”? It has been argued 
often by the literary critics that the sociologists, economists, and 
historians do not know how to write. This is undoubtedly true, 
but the coordinate question raised is whether the other “know 
how” of new world writing is adequate or even relevant to the 
telling of the human story. 





*Robert E. Spiller and others, Literary History of the United States, (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1948), Vol. III, pp. 173-241. 

"Reference is made especially to the South on pages 125-7 and elsewhere. 
Op. cit., pp 721, 1257. 











Daniel G. Hoffman 


Icarus, Icarus, 


—(I’ve watched the preening 
seagull’s sudden leap from the pier’s pile, 


seen his elbows clap a cloud, careening 
artlessly around the rocking steel 


bell buoy. Cling, dong : monotonously 
swivelled between the same unchanging waves 
articulating rootedness. The sea 

holds hungry stone. ‘Tempestuously 


the porpoise leaps, leaps, spreads his frantic fin, 
but snoutward underwater rippling falls— 


On the rockledge, I feel my own back arching. 
An old beachcomber strolls in ragged sneakers 


and faded denim jeans half-patched. His folly 
is the sluggish village’s diversion : acres 


on the hill he lets run all to yarrow © 
while he caresses cast-off seagulls’ feathers. 


I think I know why his shrewd slant squint follows 
invisible fulcrums where the tern teeters, 


and why the little boy in his Mighty Mouse suit 
spread his arms and leapt from that high rock 


—in the pure power of intensest wish he put 
all faith—dying, he affirmed it, saying 
“I flied, for a minute, just before I fell’’;) 
what ecstasy of pride it was that shook 


you loose from all the beeswax and those quills. 
O how you soared, that instant before Breughel 


showed human eyes unseeing at your fall. 
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Lee Circle 


(New Orleans) 


Seen from above 
Cars glide on the avenue 
With ease of swans. 
Robert Lee’s North-facing statue stares 
At chaos turned to grace beneath his hill. 
The motors drive to magnet window-lights 
And rites of evening meals. 
But in a chasm circling in the dusk 
Stale, filthy flesh curls on benches. 
Age lies close to evil-doers. 
All own little of life but breath. 
The moving hour is halted here 
In a stale swamp of gathered time. 
A street-car curves around the bend 
Like a hero who knows his way, 
And down the city’s made green hill 
In shadowed light I grope for mine. 
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The Accident 


Glass breaks. Somewhere the sirens squawk, 
and mercy all in white rolls down the street. 
Disaster walks ahead to where you gawk 


and strokes your blood until the thin veins beat. 


Why are you here? What do you hope to see? 
The Christian that the lion slowly kills, 

the blood upon the sand, the martyr’s tree, 

is it the same blood that the windshield spills? 


Or do you come to share the sudden chart 
that flares against the wall of Plato’s cave 
and glimmers briefly near the punctured heart? 
See where the glassedge cut, the light it gave. 


Bells clang. Fear stalks the trafficked avenue, 
probes with a spotlight sharpened like a knife. 
The body sprawled in death resembles you, 
and your hand shakes as though you took this life. 
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Langston Hughes 


Ultimatum: Kid to Kid 


Go home, stupid, 

And wash your dirty face. 
Go home, stupid, 

This is not your place. 


Go home, stupid, 

You don’t belong here. 
If you don’t go, 

I will pull your ear. 


I ask you if you’d like to play. 
“Huh?” is all you know to say, 

Standing ‘round here 

In the way. 


So go home, stupid! 

I’ll spit right in your eye! 
Stupid, go home— 

Before I cry. 








Langston Hughes 


Ballad of the Two Thieves 


When Jesus died at Calvary 
For what our world believes, 
On either side upon a Cross 
They hung two theives— 


Two members of a lowly mob 
Who stole to get their bread 
Were tied upon a Cross that day 
To taste of death instead. 


One thief looked at Christ and said, | 
If you’re so great 

As your followers swear— 

Save yourself! Save me! 

And save my brother thief there— 

If you’re as great 

As your followers swear! 


But he did not speak for his brother thief 
Hanging on the gallows tree, 

For the other thief cried only, 

Lord, remember me! 


Christ had the thorns upon His head 
And in His mouth was gall. 

From His palms the blood ran red 
And on the ground did fall. 


For the sins of man I suffer. 
For the sins of man I die— 
My body and my blood 
Are the answer to your cry. 
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In the garden one betrayed me, 
And Peter denied me thrice. 

But you who cry, Remember me! 
Go with me to Paradise. 
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BIRD OF PARADISE 


The long car swept down the Avenida Atlantica like a dark 
feather in a strong wind, and Kathleen felt herself the only resist- 
tant burden that kept them earth-bound. Often, when José drove 
her, she had the feeling of flying close to the earth as though the 
sleekly projecting fenders were nubs of wings that might slowly 
spread and lift her and the chauffeur, already long before unfurled 
with the motion of the car, peel them from the earth, and yield 
all but their shadow into the air. 

“Kathleen, do be back on time, at five sharp. Mr. and Mrs. 
Fitzsimmons will be here for tea. He’s so important to your father at 
the Embassy, you know.” The fretful chain of the voice pulled all 
the way back to the Avenida Rui Barbosa, to the white smile and 
the sudden red shadow over it as Henry Bullock entered the room 
and came toward his wife and daughter, twining the links of his 
words with those of his wife, blending them together from long 
time habit. 

“Yes, Kathy, have a good swim, girl. It’ll do you good. You're 
looking white as a lily. But get back early. Fitz’s daughter is coming 
too, and your mother and I can’t handle it alone. By the way, I 
like that young Lieutenant of yours. Good, clean boy. No fancy 
pants stuff.” Towering over her, he seemed bursting with his 
own sanguine strength, and, if Kathleen had felt herself showered 
by the fountain of his blood, she would only have shivered like a 
dry flower. 


Her eyes met José’s in the mirror, and, as always, there was the 
faintest suggestion of a smile on his face which lingered without 
development and finally slept somewhere together with fifteen years 
of suppressed facial expressions and the long, laconic incom- 
municado of “Yes, Miss Kathleen. Quite right, Miss Kathleen.” 
It was at least that long, she reflected, since he had come to work 
for them, and she had known him longer and more constantly, 
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though distantly, than anyone except her father and mother. It was 
he who had driven her to and from the American School until her 
graduation, and, in that atmosphere made up of swift, rootless 
friendships and many, many farewells, it was José who possessed a 
kind of vague and cloudy permanence, always there, though indis- 
tinct. The other servants in the house had seemed slight and built 
on hurrying feet, blown this way and that by her mother’s whims 
and her father’s rages until they had dissolved like smoke into an en- 
tirely new contingent of equally shadowy forms. But José had re- 
mained, having from the start an incisive and enduring quality even 
about his silence, his apparent humility before her father’s rebukes, 
his compliance with the paternal command of never speaking Port- 
uguese with “Miss Kathleen,” and she had felt his influence as a 
subterranean impulse, or, as today, a nisus upward and away, never 
on the same level of heavy horizontality with her father and mother. 


Yes, she thought, he had always been there like the shadow of 
her father’s bright power, becoming more solid by dogged at- 
tendance, filling his insubstantiality with unobtrusive affirmations 
of himself as the years went by. Almost imperceptibly, he made 
her more strongly aware of him though she had been trained to 
see Brazilians without taking them into account. “Kathleen, your 
roots are American. We'll be visitors here all our lives. Never forget 
that, Kathleen.” She could hear her father’s voice developing itself 
through her time of youth, pushing ahead the years she had not 
earned like an angry bulldozer in the recalcitrant soil. “Remember, 
Kathleen, your father doesn’t like that Azevedo boy. They say 
he’s got a touch of the tar brush in him....Don’t be difficult, 
darling. You know your father has good ideas about such matters.” 
Her mother’s plaintive voice followed in the wake of her father 
like a whine of the powerful machine, and she had stumbled after 
the two of them with little, furtive whimpers that even to her had 
seemed hardly more than an exhaust of the determined family 
effort. 


But, there, always, was José, as today in the other compart- 
ment of the car, with his restrained smile and a trace of jaunty 
arrogance in the way he wore his white cap and uniform over a 
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body as compact and trim as a soldier’s. So she had come to know 
him as a physical force by sidelong glances, the eye lifted more 
quickly than his—an aggregate of vital little pictures: José seen 
from a balcony dancing in the streets, wearing a Carnival cap 
like a toque of red blood, his full smile opening a quick, white 
wound in her stolid memory of his usual reserve: José bringing 
two love-birds into the house, his lean, strong hands holding the 
cage of fluttering blue in almost amorous tenacity: José helping 
her mother from the car, supporting with perfect stance the wil- 
lowy arm’s uncertain pressure: José in rare dissension with her 
father, growing pink under his swarthy skin, as though he were 
being squeezed hard around the heart, light suddenly swelling be- 
hind his eyes, which brimmed with a thousand filthy words held in. 


Then, most endearingly, there was José at the heart of all her 
memories of the old days at the American School, taking her for a 
ride along the beach with her current favorite among the “birds 
of passage” as she called her classmates, speeding ruthlessly to 
conform with the time schedule at home, or taking her time and 
again to the Airport through the never-ending season of goodbyes, 
standing quietly near her with gallant detachment while she 
watched the plane rise and felt herself sink, seemingly each time 
a little lower, as though to reach a final lake of tears. 

And, now, José at thirty-three, all gathered together during the 
years into the prototype of the forbidden man, to be lived with in 
the semi-mute world of command and compliance which buried 
each day more than it brought to birth until the physical con- 
tinuum of their relationship was swollen with necrophiliac com- 
mitment and condonement like an old and ominous graveyard. She 
would never understand how he had weathered the years, shifting 
his position noiselessly in accordance with her transformation 
from the girl who must be delivered and called for at school to 
a young lady whom he drove each day to the Embassy where she 
worked as a file clerk. 

Since they were nearing the beach, she took out her compact 
and redid her make-up listlessly, working at the reflected conden- 
sation of her features as if she were tinting a miniature. She didn’t 
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really want to see the Lieutenant, but she would look her 
best. It was like giving someone a photograph; it might as well 
be a good one. That was the convenience of a certain amount of 
pride; it provided an easy substitute for oneself. 

Glancing up with a keen sense of being watched, she saw the 
intent gaze of a man at a telescope in José eyes. He looked away 
quickly and gave her time to recover, but the car felt unbearably 
close and warm as though his eyes, when they evaded her, had 
left the door of his hot, secret inner-vision wide open. 

“You can drop me in front of the Copacabana, José,” she said. 
He nodded, catching her attention again in the mirror, and she 
was thankful that his eyes were cool and sealed with disinterest. 


Now that he was back in place, she wanted to smile at him, to 
begin somewhere to be a little less formal (after all, it had been 
such a long time), but the muscles hung in her face. Today would 
be as always, she knew—he did a perfect “disappearing act” each 
Sunday into that world behind his physical composite, somewhere 
disrobing himself in another world of nakedness than her own, 
and just as perfectly reappearing, precisely on time, his whole 
physique slightly more astringent from exercise and the sheen of 
his olive skin glowing after a lustral bath. Sometimes she had seen 
him far up the beach where he played peteca with a group of his 
dark race, clandestinely so it seemed to her, and, magnifying his 
motion and his sound, she could see his strong, dark-downed 
legs sink and rise in the sand, as he jockeyed for position, and 
heard his voice, aggressive and jocular, like a primitive burlesque 
of the tones she knew. 

When they pulled up at the curb, he opened the door expertly 
and helped her out, the floating motion grounded now, the car 
once more “the hearse,” black and formal, her father’s idea of 
dignity. 

“Come back about four-thirty,” she said. “Go for a swim, if 
you like. I’ll be here with Lieutenant Patterson all afternoon.” 

“Yes, Miss Kathleen, at four-thirty.” He sounded entirely un- 
real to her, with the manner of an undertaker, and she hated him 
for his ceremonious politeness. The hot sun beat down, making 
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her feel a little sick. The flowers around the Copacabana and 
even the beach:had a waxy quality about them, and her brain, in- 
flamed by the intense light held a kind of perilous heat that 
threatened to liquify whatever it impinged until she stood in 
pools of oily nothingness. 

“Oh, by the way—she began, and could think of nothing 
more. Amidst all the showiness of the landscape, there was a ter- 
rible bareness. It was as though an overzealous property-man had 
cleared away everything except an inarticulate feeling toward this 
man who would not prompt her in any way. 


With her beach bag in hand, she walked down the wavy black 
and white mosaic tile which simulated the motion of the waves 
like congealed water beneath the feet. The familiar pattern of the 
pavement steadied her, and the heat in her mind was ventilated as 
she sucked in the cool sea air. This sort of little inner drama, this 
suspension of packed feeling had been growing on her. But it lifted 
entirely now with the noise of her car pulling up the street, and 
when the last sound dissolved into the air, she felt utterly free 
with no more buoyancy than her moving feet allowed. 


Lieutenant Patterson, she was sure, would be directly in front 
of the hotel as he had said—he was just like that—“dependable,” 
her father would say and “predictable,” as she might have added 
with a smothered sigh. Walking toward him through the irregular 
avenue of pitched umbrellas, the gilded legs, thighs, arms, so 
sensuously dominant that they scarcely seemed to share any sig- 
nificance with the shadowed faces, a heady conglomerate like 
fleshpots in the sun, she began to worry as to what she would say 
to him. As always, of course, he would be informal and easy to 
talk with, but there was the trouble—nothing was so difficult for 
her as the casual conversation that Americans passed back and 
forth like a kind of communal meat. 

He lay very blond and tan, in a circle crenated on its circum- 
ference by brown arms and legs, the legend of the white god 
sleeping among the devoted, rising, as she approached, in a six-foot 
column, a sudden pressure from the languor of the ground, light 
on his feet as a man shot from a cannon. 
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What quickness and pent-up force, she thought, as she greeted 
him—like a loaded missile—oh, those American vitamins! He was 
certainly built for an air-borne world. His army hair-cut showed 
the good shape of his head, and he had a thoroughly uncluttered 
look in his blue eyes as though vision had been economically 
trained to see a few things very well. There was a little healthy 
red scar on his right cheek, a blemish that relieved his close-knit 
physical compression. 


“Sorry I’m late, John. You know Papa will linger over Sunday 
dinner. And when Papa dawdles, it’s time out for everybody. I 
simply had to hear how he trimmed Jake Martin at golf yesterday.” 
As he spread out her umbrella, deep-rose like a huge overturned 
hibiscus, the pink suffused him with a deeper color as though the 
years momentarily were upon him. She had chosen this particular 
shade of canvas because the inward look had told her that it would 
heighten her ash-blonde beauty, bring the subtle shades of the 
boudoir onto the beach. 


“That’s O.K., Kathleen,” he said—she knew he wouldn't be 
superior or a little mad as a Brazilian might have been. “ I know 
how your father is, just like my old man, a stickler for a good long 
Sunday meal. God it can be boring, can’t it? They don’t seem to 
think you ever have anything else to do.” 


“Oh, I don’t mind so much. I suppose I’m used to it.” She un- 
zipped her cotton dress and stepped out of it, her blue bathing 
suit shimmering in the light. 


“Sure, I know how you feel.” Faintly paternal, he waited for 
her to sit down and then stretched out on his stomach in the sand, 
leaning on his arms, looking up at her. “Dad used to really get 
me down on Sunday. I think he thought it was one day he ought 
to show us he was a good man. Anyway, after dinner, he’d gather 
us around him and drone on for hours, kind of like he was adding 
on to what the preacher said that morning. It used to give me the 
willies. Mom kept very quiet and attentive, and I could see she 
admired Dad for doing something he really didn’t want to do, and 
when he thought we’d all had enough, she’d smile and open the 
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door like some of us maybe had been left outside and could come 
in now.” 

“You miss them quite a lot, don’t you?” She began to feel a 
genuine curiosity about him as though he might describe a series 
of emotions unknown to her. 

“Of course. They’re pretty swell. You'd feel the same way if you 
knew them.” He drew an outline in the sand around her feet, and, 
when she stirred, laughed at the bloated, grotesque doodle. 


“You'd like to go back, wouldn’t you? Back home, I mean.” She 
drew him on just to hear him include her once more in his system 
of reactions. It gave her a peculiar thrill to be taken so for granted. 

“God, yes, wouldn’t you?R—Oh, I forgot, you’ve never been 
there.”” He looked up at her and the light caught a momentary 
flicker of perplexity in his eyes as though he might have to re- 
consider. 

“Does that matter so much? All my life I’ve been told what I 
I was missing. Isn’t that the same after all?” If only he could 
know she was really asking not telling him, but his face grew con- 
fident again, and she felt accepted, but now too obtusely, as though 
he had just cleared up the fact that she didn’t have any negro 
blood. 

“Don’t get me wrong—I have my fun. I get around anywhere 
I am,” he said, as though her last remark had answered itself. “But 
this damn country’s not my dish. Too lazy and lush for me.” He 
tossed some sand at her legs, pelting her as though to be sure she 
were listening. “But, it’s not too bad. I know a lot of pretty nice 
people, and my work keeps me busy though it annoys hell out of 
me too. And that’s about all...” 

He drifted off pensively, and she was familiar enough with the 
cliché of masculinity to guess where his thoughts were. 


“Oh, well, with all those Wacs flitting around town you can’t 
be too badly off. I notice they really clamor around the officers. 
It’s funny to see them in their tan uniforms. Like a lot of big yellow 
butterflies looking for the net.” 

She knew she had hit him solidly “in the Services,” one of 
the places in which he had decided not to be amused, but she 
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couldn’t resist. “You know, I see them going up and down, up and 
down, in the Metropole, and they all look so eager or grumpy that 
I've sort of divided them into “Those with Men’ and ‘Those with 


, 99 


Mission’. 


“A lot of them are pretty good girls,” he said. “You've got to 
remember some of them gave up a lot to do what they’re doing. 
They don’t always get such a good deal either. It isn’t all just one 
happy man-hunt for them, you know. It isn’t too much fun to be 
treated half the time like men and half the time like women ac- 
cording to how the Commanding Officer is feeling that morning.” 


How straightforward and fair he was, she thought, polite with- 
out being gallant, and, of course, there would be consideration and 
solicitude behind the politeness in the long run, for she could sense 
that he had a special niche among his orderly ideals for women 
where he kept his mother, sister, finally and naturally blending 
into “the girl.”” He was already appraising her as though measur- 
ing whether she would fit into the mold. Thank God she was a 
blonde, pink-cheeked, yet delicately formed, born of the concus- 
sion of a ruddy father and a fragile mother. Yes, thank God, for, 
after all, he was nice, very nice. 

“Do you have your orders yet?” she asked, relying upon her 
mother’s unfaded American instinct (Be nice to the men, Kathleen. 
Let them talk about themselves. A woman listening charms, a 
woman talking harms.) 

“Damn it, no!” he twisted in the sand as though a jolt of anger 
had sent a corkscrew through his body. “General Horton won’t let 
me go. Says he needs me here in Intelligence. Fine name for my out- 
fit, I can tell you. About all we are finding out is how many girl 
friends this Minister has or how many boy friends some other high 
monkety-monk has. And what else do I do? Well, I go to parties— 
there’s always one somewhere—all that Embassy social stuff. 
Honestly, I sometimes feel like I’m living in a fruit basket.” 

He picked up a shell and skipped it across the sand, and 


Kathleen had a curious longing to touch him and feel the sting of 
his restlessness on her fingers. 


“Horton really makes me sick,” he continued. “He may have 
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been a good soldier once, but he’s gone entirely soft. It must have 
been those years in London before the War. Anyway, if there’s any- 
thing I hate, its a swish General. Sometimes I'd like to break that 
swagger stick over his head and shove him a gun and say, ‘Look 
here, old timer, there’s a war going on, remember?’ ” 

“What’s that, Lieutenant, a war, you say. Yes, yes, a war, of 
course .... By the way, Lieutenant, I’d like you to represent me 
at the Aranha’s this evening. Important to our work, you know.” 
She mimicked with ease, pulling at a little imaginary moustache, 
blinking her eyes with pontifical befuddlement. ‘But, seriously, 
John, Horton could be worse. He told Papa you were doing a 
wonderful job. And Papa says he’s not really a bad sort, a bit of an 
Anglophile, perhaps, but pretty shrewd with the military down 
here.” 

“Sure, sure, Kathleen, your father’s right in a way, but he’s got 
to see it like that too. A business man has to play ball with the 
Embassy crowd. If he were my age, I bet he’d be yelling as loud as 
I am.” 

Yes, even louder, she reflected. Suddenly the years of staunch 
and conservative democracy fell away from her father’s life back 
to the “fighting years” when he had surely been one of the “up- 
and-at-’em, do you want to live forever” school, and she felt (not 
because she thought she should but because she did) the beauty 
of the youthful American so passionately sure of a few girder-ideals 
that supported the world. Impulsively, almost with tears in her 
eyes, she looked at John as though she could see the silt of prej- 
udice falling into the lucid receptacle of mind and body, his skin 
tinging more deeply within the national, mythic color like an out- 
ward struggling erubescence of an inward dark. 


“You're right, John. Papa certainly would’ve seen it the way 
you do. No one’s a better soldier than he.” It was all true, of course, 
what he said and what she said except that she spoke like a bad 
interpreter, remotely, not from consistent objectivity but from 
muddled loyalty and faltering belief, inspiring nevertheless such 
confidence that others unburdened their convictions into and 
through her as though she were a passage without impediment. 
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“This War means everybody,” he continued, almost lecturing. 
“But it is some people particularly, some of us with a special sense 
of responsibilty, maybe of guilt, I don’t know, but, anyway, it 
means getting in there and being actually hit by the war and hit- 
ting back. And I think I’m one of those people. Do you see what 
I mean?” 

“Yes, I think I do, John. I want to see how you feel very much, 
or better, feel how you see,” she said, so abruptly and earnestly 
that he looked up startled, and she recognized that he saw her for a 
moment out of character, not as just the present and outermost 
manifestations of images and image of “the woman.” 


It made her sad almost to the point of sickness to recognize an 
ardor she could not fully appreciate and responded to only in 
hectic little fevers of feeling like thrills of avatism for a land she 
had never seen. The War was lost in Brazil in the lavish particulars 
of existence; here the earth was everything and the people essen- 
tially a forest-race without self-conscious destiny. But, looking at 
John with his tremulous enthusiasm, she realized it would be snug 
to be one of the ‘‘convinced,” and the small limited world of man 
with its exulting intimacies seemed about to be advanced into her 
for the first time. 

John had been watching her intently, so unused to the type 
who was given to revery. She knew he was waiting for her to go on, 
to say the usual things that women said to soldiers. 

“I can’t figure you out,” he said finally, flatly, with a little arti- 
ficial smile to soften his frankness. “Sometimes you talk just like 
your father, sometimes much better, and sometimes I swear you are 
not listening. If you are, you don’t understand anything I am 
saying, or, if you understand, it doesn’t mean anything to you at 
all.” 

He looked exasperated, but he was really only puzzled, and she 
knew that his representation of the woman would save him in a 
moment, and that he would not try to probe deeper as a Latin 
might have done, resorting even to brutality to reach tears, hard- 
won accord, or some kind of basic response. No, his mind was 
already moving toward another subject. How mobile these Amer- 
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icans are, she thought, unaware of the impersonality of her ob- 3 
servation. She remembered a Brazilian had said, a man who had [ 
struck her as wise before she had had time to be afraid of his 
opinions: “You Americans have conquered the surface of the world 
with your automobiles, planes, telephones, and your people who 
move, move always faster, always more skillfully, because only the 
horizontal concerns you. But we Latins, dig, dig, dig, and where 
does it get us. Deeper into the darkness. And, still, we dig, dig, dig, 
dig.” 

“That’s because I’m not sure,” she said, picking up the train of 
his last remark, trying for an effect of candor which she doubted 
he would recognize. “All my life I’ve heard these things you be. 
lieve in so strongly, but, you might say, at a distance. You know, 
I look like an American, I suppose I am an American, but there's 
a part of me that’s bem brasileira.” She looked away so as not to 
seem to be pleading. “That’s why I have to be sure.” 

“Oh, come on, now,” he said mockingly, like a big brother 
ready to give her hair a pull. “You’re as American as peaches and 
cream!” 

“Look again, John. Maybe it will be a dish of abacate com 
creme,” she said wryly. 

“The next thing I know you'll be telling me you’re not loyal. 
That you’re some sort of spy.” 

“Perhaps. It would appeal to me if I could play it both ways. 
Then I wouldn’t have to take sides. Do you see what I mean?” 

“Sure. You’d like to be a Mata Hari without any of the risks, 
who turned out not to be a spy at all.” 

“A peacemaker, you mean?” 

“Sort of. Though I wonder then if you wouldn’t find that you 
were the only one who was left out.” 

He was getting restive and would go against his code in a 
moment and say something unpleasant so it was better to be quiet 
just on the verge of disappointing him in a futile way. She couldn't 
help but think that their conversation would develop into a kind 
of open-air forum if she continued to reply. 


“Let’s skip it, Katy,” he said finally, trying to look pleasantly 
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contrite, but merely appearing boyish. “Here I’ve been rattling 
on about myself, boring you and on the point of abusing you be- 
cause somehow I expected and wanted you to go along with me. 
A perfect case of war nerves only a few thousand miles behind the 
line of combat. What have I got to kick about? Nothing and every- 
thing I suppose. 

She would have liked for him to push on, for, after all, it was 
his intensity with its strong, aggressive rhythm pealing out his 
essence like a gong somewhere inside him, rather than anything 
he said, that really attracted her, but she knew that he had said 
enough, that he would suddenly remember to look at her as though 
she were a forgotten character in a book whose story must be de- 
veloped before the collapsing arc of action could be extended. 

How different the afternoon would have been with a Bra- 
zilian. With her “femaleness” as the center of interest from the 
start, the little drama in the sand would have turned sentimental, 
amatory, and dissolved itself in a mist of affection. She noticed 
that it was growing cooler, and there were shadows across the 
beach which made her think of José for some vague reason and 
to wonder how all this dry, candid talk would have sounded to 
him if he could have overheard it. 

Then John was speaking again, evenly and securely, and the 
regularity of his return was like the adjustment of a good machine 
when the hill has been climbed. “You must hear a lot of this kind of 
thing, a lot of gripes from some of the fellows in the Embassy 
who'd like to get into combat, the better sort, I mean,” he said, 
and she marveled at how unselfconsciously he had been able to 
mend the thread of conversation, ruptured from himself, and knit 
it to some imaginary point of agreement. 

“Yes, a lot of the same words,” she admitted, “but they don’t 
always sound the same.” She was glad she could give him a compli- 
ment for it righted her confused sense of his value and let her 
see him for a moment “pure” again, as he saw himself and was 
probably seen by others. 

“Thanks,” he said, “but I suspect they are about the same. 
Sound and fury, you know.” 
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But it was true—she was not trying to be kind. His “sound” was 
different, the words being only partly important, and she would 
have had to identify it to herself melodically as like a patriotic 
tune. Certain people did have sounds, like motifs running through 
the masses of toneless people around her. Her father was a bass 
drum, her mother a tinkling of glass bells, and José the rhythm of 
the samba, a musical watercolor full of radiance and lurking, 
almost phantasmal shadows, a darkness overhung with waterfalls of 
light—this was what it meant if she tried to put it in the stasis of 
a frame, or savored merely as mood in sound, it was happy-sad like 
a folk song, sighing of the animal and an ironic laughter of the 
spirit, the chameleon voice of the not fully known. 

“What’s new at the Embassy?” he asked shifting the pivot of in- 
terest to her with his appallingly abrupt sense of timing. “I bet 
you're a real power around there by now. They’re lucky to have 
someone like you who knows English and Portuguese so well. 
What’s more you’re not bad looking.” He grinned. “That must 
give you an ‘in’ with everybody.” 

He, too, would think of that at last. He was giving her a 
compliment—it was part of his system. A physical and a mental 
compliment, of course. It had all been so circular, everything they 
had said. There didn’t seem to be any way out of it at any point. 

“Oh, they've gotten used to me after three years,” she said. 
“I was made senior file clerk last week. Gave Papa quite a bang. 
‘Best damn worker in the Embassy’—he went around puffing and 
blowing for days. You would have thought he got the promo- 
tion... I’m also doing quite a lot of translating for the Ambas- 
sador now,” she added, regretting how truly “small” the talk 
had become, quite unattached to anyone or anything. 


It struck her as useless to begin again, to try to make him 
see what the Embassy was to her, like a building that had separated 
into a crevasse. On one side there was the deference of the officers 
who accepted her as the daughter of the President of Power and 
Light, but who never went further than official politeness, knowing 
her as a “colony child” whose complete faith in them was question- 
able. On the other hand, there were the Brazilians among whom 
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she might have enjoyed the role of a mediator, but her mind, like 
a bridge continually touching and dividing, left her no centrality. 
He would try but he could never understand her resentment for 
them, their smaller salaries, the overt superiority of the officers, 
since he did not suspect in her the same lassitude and moral 
torpor which made her step-compatriots lower their eyes to the 
American. It would never cross his mind that she sometimes 
thought of herself as a kind of mulatto of the spirit with a secret 
malaise among both groups asking her allegiance. 

She could sense that he was determined to spend the rest of 
the waning afternoon on “Sunday relaxation’—Americans had 
such unyielding duties toward their pleasures! They had talked 
about serious matters long enough, and now it was time for the 
“work-out,” and she must let him go down to the water alone, 
remembering how burdensome American men found the non- 
athletic woman at such times. He would enjoy his swim better, 
unhampered by courtesy, and as she watched him run down to 
the water with incredible swiftness and agility in spite of his 
size—one of the mercurial race—and swim out some distance from 
her, she realized that that was where he belonged. Yes, he was 
her “golden impossibility,” which no amount of physical closeness 
could ever make hers. Yet, looked at through her parents’ eyes, he 
was meant for her, for even they did not realize how much of 
another world had seeped through the walls of the apartment on 
the Avenida Rui Brabosa. But you couldn’t live partly under- 
ground all your life and not become hyper-sensitive to the light. 
And that was the way he affected her—like the sunlight when she 
got out of the car this afternoon, overpoweringly welcome at first, 
like a kind of freedom, but finally too intense and bare a pitiless 
radiance that routed all the fluttering shapes which had taken 
refuge in her mind. 

Oh, in time, she could easily enough “catch” him with his 
obtuseness about women—that she knew. But they were on differ- 
ent currents, the life-flow melded of the thousands of divers re- 
actions of their past, perhaps a similar response to the same thing 
but at different times like an irremediable harmonic gaucheness. 
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With all of their possible contacts of a profound sort floating at 
large, they could never be “stuck” with each other, possessing 
the same thought-feeling at any given time, and she would always 
feel herself a whore of longing for something he could not give 
her. 

Suddenly, all of the crying that she had never done throbbed 
at the stopper of restraint as though it would wash the world 
away if she let it free, but with one of the supreme gestures she 
used on matters which others would have accomplished with the 
loss of no more psychic energy than is spent in raising a hand, 
she held on. And, then, she was calm again, with the withdrawal of 
feeling seemingly far into the mind until the slow filling of that 
estuary became seductively gratifying, drawing the ominously surg- 
ing power back into the body of her life like a transfusion. 


When John lay down beside her again, they talked for half 
an hour or so about perfectly smooth and gliding subjects as 
though they had met for the first time that afternoon until she 
felt the conversation drifting, monotonously, hypnotically fading 
away as thought its sound were being translated into the motion of 
the gulls she saw out over the water, pure and remote almost to 
austerity, catching, as they veered, a shaft of light like ghosts 
of birds tinged by the gleam of a faraway fire. 

“I suppose we'd better go, John. It’s nearly five,” she said, 
and as she braced herself to rise, she turned and saw José standing 
not six feet away from her, his body still glistening with sweat 
from his game. Her first thought was one of anger (Where is his 
uniform?), but suddenly his nakedness seemed the only natural 
way she had ever seen him. 

“Sorry I’m late,” he blurted out. “I couldn’t get out of the 
game till just now. I thought I’d better run down and tell you be- 
fore I dressed.” It was the first time he had forgotten “Miss Kath- 
leen.” He spoke like a man who had known her all his life. 

John rose, perplexed, waiting for an introduction which was 
not forthcoming, although she thought momentarily with horrow 
that José was going to extend his hand. They stood looking at 
each other for an instant like a pair of impossible twins. But José 
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quickly focused the full emphasis of his presence upon her as 
though he had thrown up a wall in front of the other man. 

“T’ll dress and get the car in a jiffy,” he said, but he made no 
move to leave looking down on Kathleen, the late sun streaming 
over him, on the curling plumes of his wind-blown head, through 
the hair on the sides of his legs. As she looked up at him, her 
vision clouded with images of gulls, the sun seemed to permeate 
his body, throwing shawls of light around his arms as though 
to prepare them for flight, burning through his flesh with turbu- 
lent color, the dark down of his thighs like soft, sprouting feathers 
of gold until the wing-motion in her eyes made of him for an 
instant a gorgeous bird, suspended above her, poised for flight—a 
bird of paradise, the most beautiful thing in all the world, such 
as she had begged her father for long ago until it had flown out of 
memory, back to some deep forest of its own. 

She threw a concealing hand in front of her sight to clear the 
sunspots away, but saw from beneath its shade that José knew 
how intently (and how long and deeply, she feared) her eyes had 
rested upon him. 

“Hurry!” she said, almost irritably. “I’m late for the party 
already.” But standing as he was on a summit, he did not step 
down until he had given her a time-concentrated look of scorn 
and contemptuous appraisal. 

“Who's that joker,” John asked bluntly. “Some friend who 
drove you out?” 

Kathleen could have snarled a reply, but knew that would be 
the end of everything. 

“Don’t be silly,” she said with hysterical lightness. “He’s my 
chauffeur.” 

“Your chauffeur?” the simple words sounded querulous as an 
oath, giving her a maddening desire to shock him. 

“We moderns, you know. Don’t be such a Puritan,” she said 
with a flippant shrug and a salacious little laugh, turning away 
just as the consternation in his face chilled the depths of her. 


When the black limousine pulled up at the edge of the beach 
and José stepped out to open the door, he was a model of uni- 
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formed gravity. As she got in, Kathleen gave John’s hand an extra 
pressure, a hostage of their friendship, which he did not return. 
And then the limousine was moving rapidly down the Avenida, 
leaving him there as vaporous as a golden mist which had momen- 
tarily escaped from a genie’s bottle, and the only sensation left 
for Kathleen was that of wings gliding, dark wings, which could 
not quite clear the earth. 
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William Hull 
Aprilling 


Rain bends to mudding ground 
the burdened boughs petal-drugged 
of our season-distant dream 


winds argue stridently 
conversion brutal to apostasy 


under bough’s turn to nursing sun 
streaked crumpled 
separate petals paint the drying ground 








Robert Beloof 


Why, How, Who 


(A Blues) 


Pin stripe 

Suit came up the other day 

Having next to nothing to do 

Says, why do you sing your life away 
Singing blue 


It seemed 

I didn’t have a thing to say 

So I just sang on 

Then, how do you sing in such a day 
Without a sun 


O Lord 

I had too many things to say 

So I banged another song 
Well, who'll listen all the day 
You sing so long 


Mister 

I don’t sing for my bed and supper 
Nor to get to my woman’s chamber 

I sing all the important news 

To the god of blues 
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We Gaze on This Temple from Everywhere 


Erect that hand before those curious eyes 

And wonder where you are if never there; 
Probe this skein of flesh until its cries 

Ring strangely here upon the air you are. 

Try guess what mountains hold you prize 

Or what slim willow has taken you in care, 
With what morning mists you may arise 

Or what wild beast you fondle in its lair. 

Then ponder this mask with the intricate guise 
Of mobile tongue and a personal stare; 

Gaze at its beauty and the look so wise, 

Until you wish you could inhabit there 

And you feel cheated it can no more be 

Than marriage to branched tree or millioned sea. 





Lawrence Barth 


OUT FROM MY BRAIN 


I come into the dark bedroom. It’s eleven at night. I snap 
on the switch of the bedside lamp and the room is filled with yel- 
low, the stain of a lampshade unashamedly yellow. It falls across 
the soft wrinkled linen of the bed. 

Now I am in the bed and the weariness is through me, through 
this body of mine. Now there is no sing and sting of life in these 
cells—they are losing and loosing their sweet mucilage of unity, 
drifting into the falling-apart that we call rest. My muscles rest, 
and the warm air of the yellow-light room is still. 


But this brain pulses, and it will not stop. My mind cannot 
stay at home. I lie here and I know that, even as my body is many 
and one at the same time, so I am part of a whole howling species 
upon this earth, yet I am its oneness too. And I ask to see my 
many parts, I know that I must touch them and feel their feel, 
these self-organs, these somewhere-people who are in this moment 
riding in thundering trains, being operated on in tiled rooms 
beneath the glare of factual light. A man is now walking on the 
bottom of the sea among the unending walls of green water, among 
the hills of coral piling into islands, among the tiny fish of finger 
size and the slow turtles. There somewhere in this night a woman 
is burning to death, and a young actor is in the wings on opening 
night sick with the fear and love of his first entrance on the bright 
stage. A gangster, his soft liquidity of living in childhood covered 
over and sunk, is sitting in a room with dirty walls planning a 
meticulous death. And a woman on a mountain in Sweden is hang- 
ing out clothes in the sun. 


I lie here in the middle of Connecticut, with green leaves out- 
side the bedroom, and remember the warehoused end of Mor- 
ton Street in New York. I remember a night walk through 
those streets of daytime commerce, now black and coffin, the re- 
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mote building-sides reaching up into the dark, the long freight 
trailers balanced on their toothpick rests, dead, dead; the dust- 
crusted girders of overhead train tracks, the loneliness of no train 
in sight, the glutty junk piled in corners of old dead lots, and the 
metal street signs jumping a little in the wind making the still- 
ness more void. Then, around a corner of black, a long diner 
jammed—the shout and crash of fifty humanity clamoring to eat, to 
live, to copulate, to live again—lousy contract—Detroit—hell yes! 
This explodes on my eyes, then it’s gone... and the long street is 
sharp and clean again with the trailers, freight-filled heavy like a 
bearing woman, the dark silence, the angular building-corners, the 
deadity. 

I can’t pretend to love you, New York. I can’t pretend that I 
like it, the rash slash and the crushing roar, the blackened streets 
with filthy wetness and heavy bodies : one billion signs and a dirty 
sky and the blatancy cabs crashingness. I can’t embrace the brown 
spit on subway floors, the rotting onions in gutters, the shriek of 
subway rail, the deathpapers piled high at the newsstand, munici- 
pal paneled walnut and the soft rob, crushed noses, crushed minds, 
cops bawling in a hell of cars. Thine is the metal mask, O city, 
thine the commercial lip. Thine the ripping of tender tissue, thine 
the hopeless grope. Thine the answerless swirl, thine the signboard 
million-worded, saying zero. Liar!—get thou hence and let us live a 
living life again! 

Yet I can’t hate all of the big city. We make it ourselves, and 
we make its way of living, and then presently that way is making 
us, pushing us in its mailed fingers, jerking us back and forth, back 
and forth, in senseless motion. It’s not an iron and cement city 
in itself that I hate as much as our own act of breaking off our 
root from the earth and our leaf from touch with the sun, that we 
might hurry into a vault to live sterilely and small. 

There is a way, living within the city, to put out a tendril again. 
My mind flows back. In the hot of a hot day I take an old cloth 
under my arm, close the door of my apartment in the still hall 
and climb the linoleumed stairs (softly: tap-tap). I reach the next 
floor, different with the newness of other families on strange floors 
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(doors closed, as shades are down in Connecticut this moment). 
Climb to the top floor of the old building, and face the iron ladder 
(lonely, existing there silently at all times through all the deaths 
and Christmases that have gone on under it for sixty years past). Up 
the iron ladder, all the broadness of steps gone away, with only 
the nothing metal bars beneath my feet. Up the bars to the hot 
squat of thick air just below the ceiling, with its muffled acoustic 
of each sound. The opening of a hook, the wood-squawk of raising 
a trap door, and in one-half second everything is reversed : from 
close, gadgety plastered-in housiness to far distance, from suggy 
heat air to wide coolness, from the intricacy and formalness of 
apartments to simplicity of rooftop. I climb out and put the trap 
door cover aside so that the house might breathe. 

Now I spread the cloth on the burning roof, the black roof 
turned an honest gray from years of contact with photons and 
raindrops. Now I sit on the cloth and bare my legs and chest 
to that summer air, feeling its molecules intermingling with 
those of my skin, giving in sweetness. And sitting so I look at 
other rooftops, at the silent congress of chimneys that have one 
function and perform it decently through the years, at the factories 
a ten-block distance away. Returning, I see clotheslines, flash 
and soft windwhip of whited sheets in the pouring light. 

And where come you from, light of day? I lie down on my back 
now, my muscles slide and shift to lower my weight of body as the 
cables on a good derrick do their work. The flesh sinks and sogs 
flat on the roof flatness, my legs are strewn, my hands are locked 
beneath my head and my arms sag outward. My chest moves again 
as it did in my childhood. And my eyes look up. 

Useless blue, that bears no signboard! Oh most useless blue, 
that works not at a microphone, telling lies, that labors not in the 
office of the international society for the suppression of breath- 
ing! Most bastard, wasteful, huge and flinging blue that gives no 
heed to the fraction of a point on Tel and Tel! Shame on you for 
your vastness, you don’t fit our careful tinyness. Shame on you 
for your lunge, we are afraid to move. Shame for your vibration, 
we have lost the pulse. 
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And from the depths of the blue my head shifts slowly to the 
sun. A white flash beyond all bearing, a quick blink, and a black 
disc in the eye’s mind, to protect. I love you, sun, I love you as 
impersonal atom-flashing gas and I love you as a friend to a little 
boy thirty years ago, standing in a garden alone. And though I 
close my eyes now, you pour through in a pink daze and I am in 
touch with you, my maker and maker of all human beings and 
all of this earth we have together. Our planet swirled into being 
on your gases, and that was remotely far behind us living animals. 
Now we have come out of our root-ether and our root-gases, and 
the whole planet is not enough to contain our greed and our lust 
to smash. We are sick thus because we have broken off from you, 
tried hard to be not-of-nature. (Oh monstrosity!) 

I lie and my closed eyelids are flooded with the white light 
turned pink through my living blood. The tiny capillaries, I 
think—and my mind has slid down the cable of space to this 
body of mine again. My hand, a thing of muscle, skin and bone 
built up through countless pulsing animals, falling over my eyes. 
Now I open my eyes a little, and the skin of my nose is the whole 
world in this moment: a surface shining with oil, with lacy pat- 
tern, with pores, with micro-hairs gleaming sharp and glarey in 
the pour of sunlight. I close my lids part way and the glare becomes 
a softness. I open them full and see R. F. BUTELMANN & CO. 
half a mile away, I close them shut into pinkness again and I am 
with the sun, my maker. 

And in this moment a kid calls in the street below and his thin 
voice (take me back!) ricochets past brick cornices up to me, gather- 
ing in its flight the million voices of the human animal on his 
earth. Now I am with my human beings again and in the loneliness 
of this singing heat here on the rooftop I feel their life. How 
many forms does it have, and how many tracers to the never- 
absent sky? 


My body is back in this soft bed in Connecticut now, the roof- 
top is gone. My mind lies here in my body and its pages flap this 
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way and that. And I’m on a long distance bus, traveling through 
Pennsylvania, sitting quiet in the dark, feeling the other pas- 
sengers sitting about me, a brotherhood of strangers in the dark. 
My head rests restlessly against the back of the seat, my eye 
ranges over the night-darkened foliage flashing past and the gas 
station signs’ blatant blattyness standing in loneliness. The bus 
stops in a small town for a traffic light, and my mind is neces- 
sarily lensed, focussed and concentrated on a nondescript little 
drug store, the thing that happens to be opposite my window. It’s 
drearily lighted now late in the evening, and hopelessly empty of 
customers; surely at any moment the druggist will make it dark 
(no switch would I be able to hear snapping from the bus), let 
himself quietly out of its chipped-paint door, turn the key in the 
lock with a little snickety sound in the large night and trudge 
home to bed. My mind, in this half minute, enters through the 
advertisement-plastered window, past the case of bathing caps and 
hot water bottles, past the telephone booth and settles in a partic- 
ular corner, on one particular dusty shelf out of many, on one par- 
ticular selected, small box of aspirin. 

How many aspirin tablets are there in the world? 

Here, among three thousand separate items, the druggist can 
put his hand on this particular small box of twelve aspirins in 
this particular store. But can his friend Arthur do it, who lives in 
this same tiny town? Can the third assistant druggist in Costello’s 
Pharmacy in Los Angeles do it? Could God, if he existed, do it? 

This is one town in Pennsylvania—a small one I never heard of. 
Pennsylvania is a mass of towns. In each there are from three to 
fifty stores that sell aspirin. Each has its stacks of little boxes of 
twelve, on shelf or in drawer. Each has its cartons of little boxes 
in reserve in the back room. 


Our country’s every town has its mass and heap of aspirins, and 
each rumbling, swearing city in every state has its stacks, its cases, 
freight cars and mountains of the small tablets. There are four or 
five cities in every state and the towns are endless, and there are 
forty-eight states, and yet the country called America is only a 
corner of the planet earth. 
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This little medical tablet is one out of ten billion separate 
kinds of objects on this earth. 

The bus lurches into motion, the store is gone and I am left 
with the unebelievables in the dark. And I silently ask the silent 
passengers breathing about me, Have you sat by the side of a small 
pond and watched the gray smoke of gnats hanging above it? 
How many gnats? Ten thousand, perhaps, are above and around 
this tiny pond. This casual basin of water isn’t even known by 
natives of towns ten miles away! There are millions of such ponds 
in our country alone. How many plant lice exist?—they breed by the 
millions in a single garden. How many eggs of how many billions 
of insects are produced and die unknown—eaten, frozen, drowned, 
crushed and forgotten? Please, how many one-cell animals are 
ingested by how many lint-sized hydras in a coffee cup of lake 
water? The apartment-dweller in the metal city, the politician in 
an office, the dancer in a gin mill doesn’t know this wholesale whir 
and slash of living and dying, this Lear-sized tragedy on the 
hundred billion planes and nooks of our earth. 

A man may be such a smash-popular singer that he takes in 
ten thousand dollars every week, his name is as the word “and” 
to everyone in America, his picture is in every magazine, but I tell 
you the peasants of China never heard his name, and the men 
stuffed tight in sweating India don’t know he exists. 


Look: a boy of twelve stands transfixed, glassly still, in the au- 
tumn sundown on a lawn in Downey, Idaho. The smell of leaves, 
haunting to the breath and heavy with crying out in no sound, 
makes him one piece with the world. But this he can’t analyze—its 
outer form is only a leafy lawn and a smell belonging to Downey, 
Idaho, at 274 Alvin Avenue, and nowhere else on earth. This is a 
fragment, a palpable chunk of living that can be held in the hand, 
this mood, this inner cry. How special is it? How many forms 
to this nameless thing? I’ve walked down a dirt road called Pri- 
vada de la Pradera in Cuernavaca, Mexico, in shouting morning 
sun, passed an Indian woman, and it was there. I sat by a farm’s 
brook in Jeffersonville, New York, and it came. From a train 
window in Illinois, a flash of green bushy corner in a wood, remote 
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and secret, and it was there in the leaves’ light. In a snowy mid- 
night on a mangled street in Hoboken, the breath. Come, take us, 
universe, we are ready. 

Seen once and never again the same way in our lives—thus it 
is with these flashes. Not again will I stand by an old icehouse 
(cool, cool) by a lake and feel the same meaning of the central 
sun on my skin. Not again the same bucket of peace that flowed 
over my bed in a boyhood attic summer, when at the dead hour 
of hotness a breeze came in the window from Australia. Time 
merges with manyness and manyness with time, and no ledger 
can be kept of the bugs, the dates, the weeds, the cries of the heart. 
It is unknown how to tabulate the drownings of human beings that 
will inevitably take place this summer, the drowner statistically 
having the universe fill his mouth and nose and ears (locomotive 
sound) and eyes and throat and push the convulse down into him 
politely as he struggles those casual muscles that played tennis for 
fun on a dry warm court in the sun, as he tries and fails, as he 
resigns to waiting until the agony flashes on into him long enough 
to make his brain black and put an end to it. 

Don’t mind? Yes, mind. Mind furiously. For the eye may focus 
every minute you live and breathe. And the human man is not 
known or acknowledged by the planet Saturn or the suns beyond 
our sun, or the galaxies that turn with no knowledge of our earth. 

Don’t mind? Yes, mind. Mind furiously. For the eye may focus 
at will on the galaxy or on a human face, that speck incredible, 
and galaxy to a billion billion cells. And bugs or not, we function, 
we love, we suffer big and it hurts (hurts), and let there be no 
more hurt upon this earth, O sick and brutal fellow bugs. 

















Gottfried Benn 


Inapplicable 


You only wanted to fulfill the mandate 
by which two peoples were made one in you; 
from distant moments, summits and broad fields, 
shepherd effects, hunting tools, farmers’ hands, 
rose a desire to contradict the fact—: 

“far back, far back, where water stands at rest 
and fatefully the roses drift ashore.” 


Observing, testing, picture-collecting—: words, 
wherein coherence, experiential sense; 
construing life: poems—: pure hoards 
of great inapplicable bloodlines, the portal 
into memory, the very beginning—: 

“far back, far back, where water stands at rest, 
you are the memory of first events.” 


The hunters, farmers, herdsmen, drone on 
with their ancestrally-needed tools, 
you hear afar, you see the beautiful 
creations that appease the world, 
eternal and never too late—: 
“but yet, years after, you suffer for the moments 
wherein you welcomed them and felt them fully.” 


Sick, wanting art, continuing decaying, 
there a coherence rises and awakes; 
degenerates—, and in the breath of power 
you see within the most majestic figures 
the death concealed by blossoms and by boughs—: 
he who flees destruction will never stand 
“where fatefully the roses drift ashore.” 


(translated by Epcar Lonner/Cip Corman) 








Winfield Townley Scott 


Postscript 


I opened to where you had written my name 
On the flyleaf twenty years ago. 

Nothing else—not even from whom it came; 

As though you had known I would always know. 


It is winter again. In the sun new snow 
Stares blind white here as there that time. 
How foolish, I should be startled, though, 


That the poems in the book haven't changed a rhyme. 


You've changed, I suppose. Others do, and I’m 
Two times as old as the twenty years. 

To discover mirrors less sublime 

Is least of griefs and which most endears. 


But you—but you? One knows what one fears, 
Beauty like that is not to keep; 

Yet if I imagine you now through tears 

It’s the sun on snow, and the snow is not deep. 


I have seen you only when I’m asleep, 
Unchanged save the unrequited vow. 

I'd have more than a written name to weep 
Had I loved you then as I do now. 
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Winfield ‘Townley Scott 
Pencil Sketch 


Always at the local auditorium 

Tall among the audience sits 

The local young man 

Rich in mustache—dark—and hair, but 

Not exactly young. 

His attendance upon celebrated novelists poets pianists 
Is fierce. 

He glares as one who, whatever his kinder nature, must 
Dispense 

Justice 

—However harsh— 

Not to be beguiled by reputation. 

He arrives early 

Sits well down front 

Departs swiftly. 


Clear winter days on Main Street I have sometimes seen him 
Striding bareheaded and mufflered; 

Several times at the Public Library 

Hunched in his belted camel’s-hair coat and reading 

For hours, as though he were about to leave 

And with the same look that, alas, 

Everything was turning out as he had supposed it would; 
This, especially, during the five minutes 

I observed him appearing and disappearing 

At a local exhibit of paintings. 

Except once, I have never seen him talk to anyone 

Nor do I know anyone who knows him; 

Therefore I cannot say what truth there is in the rumors 
That he composes 
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That he is a poet 
That he has written and destroyed a number of novels. 


He had with him, 

The night Dylan Thomas read, 

A young girl, probably from the College; 
Really young and very pretty and attentive; 
And, usually between interludes of Thomas, 
He talked to her constantly and excitedly. 
But she has never shown up again. 
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LeGarde S. Doughty 


SHADOW OF LONDON GAOL 


If it had been possible to turn him inside out, to reverse 
the whole composition of him, he would have had a most au- 
stere, beyond-his-years look even at the fluid age of fifteen or so. 
Even then the dark sunburn on his long back, the resilient cables 
of muscle across his rawboned shoulders, the eager sensitiveness 
of his face, which one always remembered in profile—these things 
would have caused any thoughtful observer to see the kid as 
something like a briefly vital moment on a dull swell of time, at 
least a dash of spray on the crest of it. He could be off into the 
brush like a rabbit. He could swing a bat in the field behind 
the school. He could string cords for the bean vines with fingers 
working like spider legs to be through quickly so he would not 
go late to the footbridge for a word and a bar of laughter with the 
girls on the way home after their lesson in home-making from the 
country demonstration agent. 

But if he could have been turned inside out even then, those 
nimble figures of youth going to inner concealment and the in- 
ner things brought out to the surface, the disparity of him would 
have come emphatically visible. The onlooker would have felt 
amazed to see the weather-stung maturity of that thing called the 
soul, or the intellect, or the psycho-emotional processes, depending 
upon the particular question-mark on which the particular on- 
looker chose to hang his hat. It matters nothing if the onlooker 
would have felt smug in his hat hanging, as if he had hung it on 
an exclamation-point instead of a question-mark; and this would 
have been probable, especially if the onlooker had been a bishop, 
sharp in the ways of fooling himself about the soul; less likely 
if he had been a scholar concerned with the intellect, or an analyst 
rooted within the bewilderment of that ramified conception, the 
psycho-emotional processes. 

Anyhow, the onlooker would have seen in the boy an under- 
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standing of things beyond his years. He would have said: “You 
astound me, John Bulwer, with your precocity.” But it was not 
precocity; it was something far more explicable than that; it was 
simple experience; it was the hornlike skin on his finger-pads, 
hardened by the fierceness of his grip with the realities of his 
narrow world; it was the far look into the near stubble, beyond 
which there was nothing to see. 


John Bulwer was not born and reared upon the easy-running 
pattern of a plot, where angel wings are always heard aflutter 
against dark moments. John Bulwer was born in the pain of his 
mother, and reared in the pain of his father and of himself. His 
sequences were not told in the constant narrative of a clock, 
but in the ejaculatory record of a barometer. He remembered his 
years as he remembered the conjugation of the verb. It was less 
a memory that the verb took logical sequence in the science of 
grammar and in the chapters of the text book as a follower of 
the noun; it was more a memory that when one said “thou are” 
he got a box on the ears from a petulant country schoolmaster with 
a long nose who was not so interested in the smooth passage of the 
verb “to be” into the comprehension of the little ones in the 
shadow of his scarred desk as in the meticulous fluency of its 
passage on the tongue. It had mattered little to him that John 
Bulwer, with blue jacket, broad collar, crinkles of hair, and features 
rather too delicate for his tenth year—mattered little that the boy 
did not comprehend the ancient inflection, “thou art,”; what mat- 
tered much was that John had said “thou are.” 


John remembered the conjugation of the verb, and its logical 
place in the science of grammar. But he remembered the box on the 
ears more; the blow administered by the sombre guardian of the 
rules without compassion. He remembered that error made in 
innocence is fatal. He had soon forgot the boy’s name; the boy 
with the brutal lip and the fat cheeks who conjugated the verb 
with no pause and no fumbling of inflections. The master had 
caught him reading the table of words out of the book on his 
knees, under the whittled edge of his desk. The master had wag- 
gled his head, folded his hands behind him, walked off three paces, 
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and turned peering over his glasses. “You are a shrewd boy,” he had 
said. ‘“‘Do you think you will make your way by cheating?” But 
there had been no boxing of ears. Was it that correctness in guilt 
was still correctness in the eyes of the arbiter? Was school a list 
of rules on which not even truth could infringe? In God’s name 
what a business had such a catarrhal old pedant in a country school 
anyhow? Pigs are multiplied by litters. Land is divided by a plow 
in the scourge of August sun. “The kine that feed in the mead- 
ow’?—Two or three head of scaffoldy cows dark on the sandy 
horizon where the dead pine stood like a symbol of Calvary. Thou 
art, thou art, thou art. Aye, professor, thou art a fool. John re- 
membered. 

John’s life had not gone gently like a clock. No. He remem- 
bered his father’s hammer dropping from the roof. That hour 
he had felt himself really an important thing having a definite 
place in the great bright globe into which he had projected him- 
self suddenly in the sheer, simple act of climbing up the ladder 
to the roof. He had borne an armful of cypress shingles to his 
father, who was repairing the leaky spots. He had straddled the 
ridgepole to watch his parent slip the clean new pieces into place. 

But old man Blandenburg had come then in his rattling auto- 
mobile; nor had he waited a whit. He had climbed with his stiff 
old bones to the level of the eaves, treeing John’s father—the 
hound and the ’possum. 


John remembered the salient things, not the mere transitions. 
He remembered old Blandenburg’s mock-cordial ‘‘good evenin’ 
Bulwer”; and his father’s pause, at the upper swing of a hammer 
blow, to turn half around. He remembered the sudden change 
that had transformed his father. In the mere instant of that un- 
expected greeting from the level of the eaves, the parent had 
changed from the protector of his flock in the vigorous routine of 
the day’s travail to a prey at stalk. Then there had come words 
John could not remember. He remembered the salient words. It 
did not matter that the season had turned abruptly from perpetual 
rain to perpetual drouth; that had been no part of the contract. 
The contract! That was the thing to be reckoned with. 
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John Bulwer had dwelt upon it that night in his iron cot. 
In the darkness he could see the drawn pallor of his father’s face; 
pallor—it did not matter that the face was leather-brown with 
sun. John could see the retreat ... the hope... the hopelessness . . . 
the surrender. The contract made no talk of rain and drouth; 
only pounds of cotton. His father could have cut enough of old 
Blandenburg’s timber through the spring and summer to pay him 
with his own money. It would have been a theft the land-god 
would never know anything of. But John’s father had stuck to the 
golden rule and cotton. Was failure in travail as fatal as error in 
innocence? But John had thought most in his cot that night of 
how his father dropped the hammer when old Blandenburg had 
issued his verdict of dispossession and rattled off. There was an 
eloquence. That hammer, digging its claws into the sand under 
the eaves, had cried to heaven more desperately than all the 
tongues in King County could. 

Was life a penal code on which all fact and fate and truth 
could not infringe? 


John remembered the salient things: The wabble of the rear 
wheels of the wagon, headed out from Blandenburg’s place with 
its sorry burden, the possessions of the house of Bulwer. The cow 
had been tied behind, and John had had to walk most of the way 
to urge her along out of her balking. For she would stop, dead still, 
with her neck stuck out like a goose’s, the rope drawn taut from 
her muzzle to the axle; and the spavined horse would stop too, pow- 
erless to drag the added burden. John would step up from behind, 
prod the cow into motion with his chinaberry stick, then follow 
on behind, watching the clumsy rhythm of the bovine’s ludicrous 
backside. He would quote to himself from Genesis with free 
abridgement: “God created heaven and earth and all the critters.” 
He would wonder if God had meant a boy to laugh when an im- 
pudent bar of wind came bursting forth from that pouting anus, 
much like a note profound from old man Zoller’s beard when he 
ejaculated his pungent bass in the church singing, always grunting 
out “to war” a beat behind the others when the congregation 
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was lifting its fifty souls in vociferation of Onward Christian 
Soldiers. 

He remembered the grooves cut into the damp sand-clay road, 
the straight lines made by the front wheels, and the serpentine 
curves made by the rear ones. These grooves, clean and definite, 
were the unretraceable tracks of migration from one poverty to an- 
other. They were a canto in the epic of the Bulwers, beginning with 
eviction from the soil and ending with the precarious catching 
hold upon the frayed-out city edge. For John remembered only 
salient things. 

“Bless me, if the house ain’t painted, Laura,” his father had 
said, his hang-jaw face making a grotesque effort at cheerfulness. 

“Yes,” his mother had answered. “It’s been a long time since 
we lived in a house that was painted.” 

The house was painted; painted with pocks and scabs and 
blisters. But for all that, it was painted. John remembered. And 
the front room floor was varnished, had been varnished several 
times and several shades of brown in the last several decades; the 
scuffs showed that. And John’s mother had set at once to scrubbing 
it, and finishing it then with a gloss of kerosene. And John had 
taken down one of the kitchen shelves, sandpapered the waxy 
grease from it, and driven it fast against the front room wall 
for his mother’s twenty books; all that remained of her grand- 
father’s library, one leather tome of which had been handed down 
by Major General Branch, his mother’s great-great-grandfather, 
who had turned the British back at Spirit Creek and had paid with 
his life for his strategy. Major General Branch, soldier, statesman, 
lawyer, planter—soldier most of all—had long lain revered but 
unvisited in the crumbly graveyard at the top of Nixon’s Hill, a 
laurel oak more than a century thick growing up to eighty feet 
out of his belly. 

And that first night in town John’s father was tired and com- 
placent and his mother wretched and grateful to God; for this was 
the beginning of a new segment of life, with all the lavish promise 
of a dollar and a half a day. John had heard them speak about it. 
His father was in the employ of the old bulwark-of-a-firm, Magendie 
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Cotton Warehouse Company, to pick up blowing, twisted, trashy 
puffs of cotton loose about the platforms. “Of course,” Pierre 
Magendie had said, “or course we'll give you work. Why, we’ve 
been handling Bulwer cotton from the time my grandfather had 
that bronze name-plate riveted in the wall there until—well, of 
course we are more than glad to have a Bulwer on our payroll.” 

John had heard his father tell his mother all about it in bed 
that first night. He had told it, droning, as if telling it for the 
tenth time over again. John had heard it through the open door; 
and John remembered. “...we’ve been handling Bulwer cotton 
from the time... until...” His father must have repeated the 
exact words of Pierre Magendie, stopping with haste upon that 
word “until.” He had wondered if his father was trying to turn 
himself into a fool; if he kept repeating the thing to see if it could 
be made to sound better. It was a half-hesitant, a more-obligated- 
than-willing promise of a dreg-bottom job to a man—up to the last 
word.. But that brittle, broken-off “until” was the death-notice 
of a dynasty of freeholders who could trace the succession back 
through more than one hundred and fifty years on the calendar 
and three thousand miles on the map, back to a London gaol 
where a prisoner-for-debt named Boulweir was let out one day. 
That had been the vague beginning of the Bulwer dynasty that 
now had come to its vague end. But between the first and the last 
of it was the glory of imperious sway over the endless acres and 
acres smothering magnificiently in foamy tides of cotton. The 
endless acres broke up into acre-ends; the ends fell away; the tides 
ebbed—“until.” 

No. No fool. His father was no fool, John had told himself, 
his face twisting in the momentary convulsion of its muscles. His 
father was a son speaking back through the still valley of years to 
his fathers; speaking back to his fathers with a light voice out of 
his heaviness; speaking back to his fathers who lay more still than 
the still valley. 


No fool. Did not his father keep up with the news—at least the 
headlines? And had he not been leader in the country store con- 
fabulations, looking down on the others from his tallness, and 
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being looked up to by men who always watched his mouth form 
words half carefully, not knowing that they watched it as they did 
because their mouths were so thick? And did his mother not own 
twenty books? and had he, John himself—had he not seen his 
Great-great-great-grandsire Branch ride slashing at the British 
from the page, fascinated that his mother’s eyes came back to 
life each time she spoke the yellowed book to action? Had not 
he himself learned that his wit was sharper, his laughter lighter, 
his tears more full and painful? Had he not seen, little by little, 
that these things were more intense in him than in the other boys 
at school, who mostly sat with grass sprigs in their mouths and 
separated all things into two kinds: one to be grinned at, the other 
to be looked at with faces dull as an ox’s? Had he not seen that 
to these fellows tears were a spring that started simply when a 
shin went hard against a fence rail? Had he not wondered how 
it was these fellows felt no bruises in their chests unless their 
chests were struck with something from outside? 


No. No fool. After all this his father was no fool. He was a 
trash-cotton picker, but no fool. He was a failure, but no fool. He 
was a long-backed, long-legged, long-armed, long-faced-and-hollow, 
lagging, lumbering lump of God’s un-green wasteland, but no 
fool. 

During the winter John Bulwer met Carl Monck, the Carpen- 
ter’s son, who lived up the street. Carl was a thick-necked, thick- 
headed boy, two years older than John, and proud enough to let 
John see him tumble larger fellows than himself. 


Once Carl put a penny into the chewing-gum machine fastened 
to a post in front of the Greek’s. The penny went in and the 
stupid looking automaton inside the little glass window moved to 
hand out a stick of gum; there was a wooden simper on its face 
and a staccato jerk in its lifeless arm. But something happened 
to that progressive, go-getting, mechanical symbol of great Ameri- 
can business, and it stuck. Carl shook the machine, about twice 
the size of a shoe box, but it only rattled. He shook it again, but 
could not thaw the frozen motion. The penny was paid in; the 
gum was not paid out. Carl gave the box a blow with his hard 
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square hand; still it refused. Angry now, he went to the door 
and called out the Greek, a paunchy, bald-headed, bull-necked, 
yellow-faced man with the expression of a salt pickle. 

“Look here,” Carl said, “I put a penny in that thing and it 
didn’t pay off.” 

The Greek wallowed over to the post, looked at the machine, 
put a dirty finger to the side of his nose and discharged his nostrils 
in turn onto the sidewalk, then wallowed back toward his door 
without a word. 

“Look here,” Carl said. “Look here, I want my penny back.” 

The man turned at the door. ““Wassa matter you, boy? You 
crazy?” 

“Look here,” Carl said, “‘I tell you I put my penny in. I ain’t 
got any pennies to be givin’ you.” 


” 


“Gawn, boy,” the Greek said, turning away. 

Carl brought up his foot in a hard, impulsive kick, bursting 
out the whole front of the machine. The little automaton was 
projected forward and suspended on the air looking like a little 
man spitted with a rail in his buttocks and held up to ridicule. 

The Greek came back to the sidewalk in a white rage. 

“Gar-damn you, boy,” he shouted. “I calla cop.—I breaka yo 
Gar-damn neck.” 

He started at Carl with his big round fist shaking in front of 
him. Carl did not move a muscle until the man came within reach. 
Then he struck him in the face with a blow that made John think 
of a hammer wielded upon a side of hog fat. The man fell back- 
ward, rolled over, and clawed stupidly at the sidewalk. 

John felt ill in his stomach, and for a desperate moment feared 
he would not be able to follow Carl, who was running down 
the street; but he managed to check his nausea and to put his 
legs to work. Carl led him through a filthy alley and onto another 
street before he stopped. 

Carl leaned against a billboard, blowing and grinning out 
of his broad face. 

“What’s the matter, John?” he asked. “Sit yonder.” He pointed 
to a fire plug. 
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John sat against the rounded top, feeling cold and wet at the 
forehead, and limp all over his body. 

“Good Lord!” he said, “Good Lord!” It was all he could say, 
out of his sick turmoil: admiration for this strength and courage; 
thrill over this act of retribution; shock from this exaggerated 
punishment that outdid justice by much; disgust with pennies and 
gum and storekeepers and stinking, pock-marked streets. 

Not many weeks after that, Carl was taken on by his father as 
a carpenter’s helper. He gave up his newspaper route. 

“Why don’t you take that route?” he asked John. “You ought 
to take it, if you can get hold of a bicycle. I can get old man Bliss 
down at the office to let you ride that route if you want to make 
about four bucks a week working a couple hours foah breakfast.” 


Strangely enough John had never thought of a thing like that. 
He was thinking now. His time went to his text books and to the 
library the afternoons he did not have to cut wood and go all the 
way down to the chain store to save a cent on a pound of fatback 
and spend as much off the soles of his shoes. It appealed to him. It 
meant tall glasses of cold milk. Milk had been out of existence 
since country days; the cow sold and gone. He had had one glass in 
town, and its thinness was made up by the fine sensation of the 
ice-cold trickle down his throat. It meant a pair of socks without 
holes through which his toes got sore against the rough lining of 
his shoes. It meant a coat some time before the cold wet February, 
if he could find one to fit him at a pawn shop. 


John’s father scraped up a dollar Saturday to put down on 
Carl’s old war horse of a bicycle that John would pay out in nine 
weeks at a dollar a week. Mr. Bliss had given him the route, looking 
with his little piggish eyes over his fat piggish cheeks that had the 
appearance of tallow with a galaxy of flyspecks sprinkled on it. 
He had run his forefingers under the heavy watch chain across 
his belly, and patted his puffed tightness with the other fingers. 

“You be here, boy; rain or shine. No fooling. You be here.” 

After saying that, Mr. Bliss had reached to his desk and picked 
up the stump of cigar that had the whole room smelling, stuck 
its clammy end into his mouth, and wiggled his thumb among 
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the leaves of a dogeared yellow pad, running the stubby digit over 
his lip repeatedly. 

“Rain or shine,” John said to himself on the way out, dwelling 
with meticulous logic upon the illogic of Mr. Bliss. Why not “rain 
or sleet or clear gray cold?” he thought; for when would there be 
“shine” at four to six in the mornings to come? 


“You better watch collections,’ Carl warned him. “Don’t let 
them get behind. And specially look out for them old maid Pate 
sisters on Waller Street. They're tighter than a pig’s butt. They'll 
make you wait six months for two thin dimes if they ever get be- 
hind. And don’t let Mr. Goethals around the corner on Spring 
Street do what he did to me a couple years ago. Do you know 
what that crooked, lousy—know what he did to me? He got be- 
hind till he owed me a dollar-forty. He always had hard luck 
stories about being broke. I oughter had better sense cuz broke or 
no broke he always smelled like liquor. Anyhow I kept throwin 
his paper. And one day when I went to collect he grinned like a 
damn cat, and he says: ‘Sure, boy, I got your money now. Just 
scratch me out a receipt while I get your money for you. Come 
inside,’ he says, ‘and write it on the table. You can’t write on a 
pad standin there with cold fingers.’ And he stood there talkin 
like the best friend I ever had. He was talkin about how cold 
it must be throwin papers on a day like that. And when I'd wrote 
out the receipt he picked it up and went off to the back of the 
house. And after a hell of a long time he came back just poppin 
his fingers, and he says, ‘Boy, I’m sorry. I sure am,’ he says, ‘but my 
wife’s gone out and she must have hid that dollar-forty somewhere,’ 
he says. ‘I had it back there on the kitchen shelf. I reckon she 
figgered somebody might steal it,’ he says. ‘You come back next 
week and I'll pay you a tip for all your waitin.’ That’s what he 
says. And like a fool I forgot all about givin’ him that receipt. And 
the next week when I went back he flashed that there receipt in my 
face, and when I made a kick he shook a umbrella at me and said 
if I didn’t look out he’d tell the newspaper office I was tryin’ to 
collect double—the old skunk. Boy, I’m tellin you, if I’d been big 
as I am now I’d’ve busted his damn neck.” 
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John Bulwer wrapped his ears, muffled his throat, and went to 
work. When the cold bit at his nose and his hands he did not 
mind very much. The gray, quiet freedom of the streets gave him 
a sense of power, like the wind; and when he would coast down 
the long hill on Waller Street, with his legs bent as in running, 
he would think of the statue of Mercury at the railroad station, 
especially when he was throwing a paper to the porch of some upper 
flat. 

But on a windy night early in March the massive relic of the 
Clayton mansion burned to ashes—the great old Clayton house 
with twenty rooms, built in 1808; where in 1825 LaFayette 
mounted the horseshoe stairs that angled down from the granite 
porch into the garden; where he stood with his hand on the ma- 
hogany newel post inside and looked up the well of the spiral 
staircase that ran up to the cupola through three stories. Yes, the 
marquis had turned with his elegant vestments about the polished 
floor with the town’s most sweetly powdered talent: the Claytons, 
the Barbots, the Fouquets, the Milledges, and the rest. 

But time had blown the froth off that old Clayton mansion. The 
heart timbers, hard as stone, became bridges for the rats. The wide 
pine clapboards, unrotting as marble, magnificently bastioned out 
with triple windows on each side in front from ground to roof, 
became as dead looking as shale. The whole degenerated into 
six cabbage-smelling apartments where clothes could be seen at 
the windows, drying yellow on inside lines. 

Of the six families burned out into the street, five took the 
paper from John; and four of them stuck him in their scattered 
exodus for a total of three dollars and sixty cents. John followed 
them, but it did no good. 

“Can't help it, bud,” Mr. Bliss said, without bothering to look 
John’s way or to put a human inflection into his voice. “The 
paper’s contract is with you, not with burned out people who don’t 
pay up. If you don’t collect, that ain’t any skin off our neck.” 

It was four weeks after the fire when John Bulwer stood up in 
Bliss’s office and listened to that hard whip of a tongue. He looked 
at the leaden paperweight and trembled; but he walked out with- 
out a word, with hardly a motion. 
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Late that evening, John saw his father come through the alley 
into the back yard in the cold drizzle, a crate of scrap wood for 
the stove on his shoulder. He observed the long gaunt face that 
never showed emotion, that had grown static in lines that said 
“for God’s sake, what’s the use?” He observed the slow gait that 
had no spring left in it. 

John Bulwer flung himself upon his cot and wept, smothering 
the sound in the cotton quilt. Before long he got up. He started 
laughing when he saw his mussed hair and his wet red eyes in the 
mirror. He laughed and laughed, and thought he sounded like 
a cackling hen. He heard his father coming through the hall from 
the kitchen. The door opened. 

“What's up, boy?” his father asked. “What is it so all-powered 
funny?” 

“Nothing much, Pa,” John Bulwer said. “I was just thinking 
how much Mr. Bliss looks like a brood sow all but bursting open.” 

He heard his father shuffling back down the hall. He doubled 
his fists and bit hard upon his teeth. 

“T’ll die before I'll hurt anybody that don’t deserve to be hurt,” 
he mumbled off his trembling lips. “I will, by God. I'll die first,” 


And John remembered that. 

Years... years... years. 

John never made his mark in the world. Thousands and thous- 
ands of little cedar pencils make marks in the world to one cedar 
bole that fuses with time and space, becoming itself a fragment of 
earth and sun and sea, and ends (if it is an end) driftwood on the 
sand, secure and sufficient in its own rugged splendor. 

So, John never made his mark in the world; but he left his 
figure. 

And what are a million little scores beside one sculptured 
form? 
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Lawrence P. Spingarn 


The Four Philosophers 


Exposed, elevated in that stone tower 

Beside the ocean, 

I was married to four philosophers 

Who fought each other to possess me singly. 
The first raged and roared, 

Fire-veined, terrible, driven from the loud sea 
To my softer bosom: 

He was always my favorite. 

Next to him, the sly fellow 

Looked thin and woe-begone, sighing a little, 
Dressed in patched rags, 

Hard-Luck Harry of occasional nights. 
The third 

Said not a word but had strong, hot fingers 
Kneading me to willingness and surrender; 
Him I respected most, 

Waited for in trembling 

But betrayed to the last of them, 

Who, blind and invisible, 

Called my name up and down the moors 
Until my throat ached to answer. 

Winter, spring, summer, and fall, 

Four philosophers 

Married to a willing wife. 





Thomas Cole 


Ways of Remembering 


Ways of remembering are many 
Though we note them with 

No conscious understanding. 
Dreaming on summer recalls 
An early spring: that February 
In Rutherford—to see 

The branches of golden forsythia 
Spill from the Chinese vase. 
Bill said: ‘Flossie rescued them 
From the dead.’ Forsythia now 
Will always bloom in China. 


And was it love or only 

The memory that drove 

Ulysses on, after ten years 

Still burning but for her 

Who kept her loom by day, 
Her loom by night, weaving 
Unweaving her memory of him? 
Did he turn to her in Circe’s arms? 
The nearness of such flesh 

Must vex his trust, unhinge 

The secret balance of his brain. 
Else he was fool, indentured to 
Penelope's old wiles. 


Green, the shade of spring, 

Recalls to mind. 

Some wizardry: Miss Marianne Moore 
And an evening of talk at Harvard 
Defending the impregnable Muse. 
Who spoke or what was said 
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We don’t remember. Only 

The magical Miss Moore retrieving 
From the floor her green 

Silk scarf, and like a magician 
Squaring it slowly away 

Into her bag of tricks. 





Kay Hill 


Desert Oil 


Slippery and sullen as a sunning snake 

The desert stretches. 

As wide as the horizons of sky that border it. 

Oil towers erupt, compelling new worlds to come. 
The great waste is awake and ready..... 
Anachronistic, foreboding of wealth and power. 


The harshness and parched hurt of the landscape is in the 

Bedu’s dark face. 

Sun lined, well framed with jet, mad, matted locks in 
unkempt splendor, 

A Samson... the Delilah of the West towering over him. 

Her steel bones and cable wire sinews beautiful and clear 
cut 

Against the calm pale turquoise sky. 


The tall rig stares naked in its powerful portent 

And throws a long shadow. . 

Constantly a deep dark hum and the cries and calls of 

Men in white white clothes and men in flowing headgear. 

The sun beats down insistently on the bleak, bright, 
shifting 

Sandbath and the wind whispers dustily in the noisy 

Silence, aching and long. 


A band of burnt orange glow sets low against the high 
dunes’ 

Contour. Oil flares and sun thrown back from sand to 
sky. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Exie. By St.-John Perse. Translated by Denis Devlin. Bollingen 
Series XV. Pantheon Books, 1953. 93 pp., $2.00. 


The most astonishing fact about St.-John Perse is that the 
splendor of his poetry has not been dimmed by the lapse of forty- 
five years (his first poems go back to the end of the first decade of 
our century) or by the dangerously unanimous admiration which 
has been bestowed upon him in ten countries by the young as 
well as by the most celebrated and generous poets: T. S. Eliot, 
Archibald Macleish, Hugo von Hofmannsthal, Giuseppe Un- 
garetti, Jorge Guillen. Paul Valéry, even Paul Claudel as poet, 
T. S. Eliot have undeniably lost some of their earlier appeal: they 
may have made the mistake of writing too much prose, too many 
perfunctory prefaces, of playing the oracular and dogmatic high- 
priests of culture and of beauty. 

St.John Perse has never written on poetry, on tradition, on 
inspiration or on any of his predecessors. Yet his solitary adventures 
in Thibet and his memoirs as the architect of French foreign 
policy for ten years might have ranked among the great books of 
our age, as may well know those who have listened to the superb 
story-teller that he is. He has feared neither monotony nor un- 
timeliness. He has had admirers galore, but no imitators and very 
few interpreters. But his sumptuous verse stands as the noblest 
written in French in the present age. Born and raised in the 
Western Hemisphere, the singer of Asia and the most European of 
French diplomats, St.-John Perse has without effort achieved uni- 
versality. The one universal literary prize which the Swedish 
Academy had only once given to a French poet, Sully-Prudhomme 
(if the Provencal Mistral be excepted) would be the worthiest recog- 
nition which should go to the poet now in his sixty-sixth year. 


It has been the good fortune of St.-John Perse to find gifted 
translators: Denis Devlin, who turned the present volume into Eng- 
lish verse, is no exception and has skillfully retained the rhythm, the 
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color, the density and even the suggestiveness of the original. 
Exile, the first long poem in this volume, first appeared in March 
1942 in Poetry, A Magazine of Verse. The poet was then in vol- 
untary exile, during the darkest year that Western Europe had 
lived through since medieval times; he and other Europeans had 
had to flee their houses, leaving the key to the keeper for the invad- 
ers to plunder them, and the Nazi cross was to be displayed on their 
gates. 

“The keys with the lighthouse keepers, and sun beaten out on 
the threshold stone.” 

The theme of exile is treated in a manner which is in no way 
reminiscent of the romantic developments on the subject, or of 
Ovid. The art of St.-John Perse is characterized by stylization, a 
remoteness which ennobles what it pushes farther away from the 
reader (“major e longinquo reverentia”’), and indirect lyricism. 
Bernard Berenson, writing his desultory reflections in German-oc- 
cupied Italy in 1943, noted that he had been far more impressed 
by Dante when he first read him with a very scant knowledge of 
Italian than he did later, after he had learned the language in the 
country. He explained it by the awesome rare beauty with which 
a poem (Virgil, Dante or St.-John Perse) may be invested when 
the words it uses cannot be associated with daily life and with 
objects and feelings made prosaic by nearness and repetition. 


St.John Perse is not only a master of language comparable 
to Milton or Hugo, but a man who, like Mallarmé, Joyce and all 
the moderns since them, has reflected deeply on the problems posed 
by language. Unlike many recent poets, such as Queneau and Pré- 
vert, who want once again to wrench the neck of eloquence and 
to murder the hydra of poetic diction, he weaves a painted veil 
of strange words and of variegated but always precise images which 
he hangs between the reader and the theme of the poem. This 
poet ,who is a linguist and whose verse loses relatively little when 
rendered into English, objects to the concreteness and to the 
embarrassing wealth of the English language. In a curious conver- 
sation which he held with André Gide and reported in the special 
volume of the Nouvelle Revue francaise devoted to Gide in 1951, 
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St.John Perse denounced, as he puts it, “the opaqueness of a 
language so concrete as English, the excessive riches of its vocabu- 
lary and its complacent insistence upon reembodying the thing 
itself, as an ideographic writing; while French, a more abstract 
language, which attempts to signify rather than to represent, treated 
the fiduciary sign of the word only as a monetary exchange value. 
English, as I saw it, was still at the stage of barter.” 

The words used by the author of Exile are rare and suggestive. 
They conjure up visions of vast continents and of violent heroic 
deeds, such as swarmed already in Anabasis, around the colts of 
Alexander’s horsemen, the sun-scorched lands of Asia and those 
mysterious women of the East whom he imagined in strange pos- 
tures “holding aside their print gowns,” as T. S. Eliot chastely 
rendered it. 

But America is now the exile’s abode. Europe is being covered 
once again with the ossuaries of white men, through “the man 
preyed on by visions that inflame the nations,’—the most epic 
evocation of Hitler in French poetry. St.-John Perse, whose pas- 
sion had always been for the bareness of deserts and the aridity 
of the sands, found a spiritual home in his American exile. A 
spiritual son of Mallarmé even more than a brother of Claudel 
to whom he has too often been compared, he rejoiced to have 
been forced 

“To desire the barest place for assembling on the wastes of exile 
a great poem born of nothing, a great poem made from nothing.” 

He had always been a stranger among men and cherished the 
ritual and the elaborate courtesy of diplomacy, so useful in keeping 
people at a distance. He has now once again carried into his poetry 
his fondness for ambiguity and multiedged language and for re- 
fined pomp, just as valuable in verse as in diplomacy. He watches 
the omens which may herald the liberation of his country. 

“Like the Rider, lariat in hand, at the gate of the desert.” 
He divests himself of all the braided garments and assumed person- 
alities which had disguised his truer self. Now, answering the 
questionnaire of the Alien Registration Act, “he declares his name, 
his birth and his race.” 
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There is poignant regret of Paris in the Poem to a Foreign Lady 
which follows Exile, the masterpiece, perhaps, of St.-John Perse and 
a poem which no future anthology is likely to miss. The smells of 
the buses, the round plazas, the summer heat vibrant with cicadas, 
and one of the humblest streets of Paris, between the Seine and the 
Place Saint-Michel, “rue Git-le-Couer” haunt of his Washington ex- 
ile. The noises of the bathroom pipes, the glitter of lights and of 
glass, and “that taste of the uncreated like a breath of the other 
world” call up the contrast of Parisian memories. The poet walks 
on, accompanied in his imagination by his “hound bitch in Eu- 
rope who was white and, more than he, a poet.” The intensity of 
the poet’s grief is all the more piercing for having been expressed 
indirectly, allusively and through the object, instead of resorting to 
the egotistic and more naive eloquence of a romantic bard. 


For there is a romantic in Perse, as indeed in every great writer 
who has come since the romantic tidal wave. He has restored 
eloquence, and the long poem, and epic amplitude to a high estate. 
His favorite devices are strings of enumerations, rhetorical excla- 
mations, invocations to the Poet, elongated parentheses, cadences 
in which the ear welcomes, behind a luxuriant orchestration, the 
familiar beat of the Alexandrine and of the octosyllabic lines. 
At times, as in Rains, the third long poem in this volume, the 
cumulative effect of too many recurring words and images, which 
symbolize “the tall Rains striding under the whip like an Order of 
Flagellants,” becomes ponderous. The theme of the purification 
of men’s hearts by “the banyan of the rain” taking hold of the 
city is harped upon too repetitiously. The wings of the poet seem 
clipped. But, most often, Perse eschews the pitfalls of romanticism 
through this power to perceive and render the concrete, and 
through some higher irony which is the felicitous corrective to 
one of the most ambitious epic attempts of the modern age. 

Snows, the fourth part of this volume, and Winds, which has 
been translated by Hugh Chislom and published separately in the 
Bollingen series, are, after a fashion, poems on the American 
scene. Some readers may be reminded of Walt Whitman. But the 
French poet’s perception of especial quality of the snow covering 
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the mid-western plains, the delicacy of his touch, the aristocratic re- 
straint with which he purifies and stylizes his material are far 
remote from Whitman... 


.... the first alighting of this silken hour, the first light 
touch of this thing, fragile and so trifling, like a fluttering of 
eyelashes... that mist of breath at its birth like the first 
shiver of eyelashes... that mist of breath at its birth like the 
first shiver of a sword bared. 


In the same semi-oriental style which had served him to evoke the 
festive crowds of Mesopotamia or of Iran, impervious to time and 
obstinately similar to the low reliefs of past millenaries, St.-John 
Perse transfigures his visionary picture of America: “shipyards 
lit up all night stretching a long sidereal vine across the espalier 
of the sky.... steelworks lashed by short liturgies,...the silos 
and the ranches and the vast, unstoried plains marched over by 
pylons.” He tells beads of words, bedecked and sumptuous, and, 
suddenly, the world which had seemed familiar to our dulled vision, 
springs to a new life. French painters in exile in America during 
World War II, Chagall, Léger, Masson, have left us nothing which 
interpreted and poetized their temporary land of adoption as has 
St.-John Perse when, in Snows and even more in Winds, he boldly 
weaves the commonplace into his bright cloth of imagery and 
rhythm, and eternizes the passing moments of express trains 
“hastening to the chasms of another age,” of the winds howling 
and the rivers swelling across the continent and of the long-legged 
American girls whom the poet likes to call forth in his verse: 
“once more there is a rush of new girls to the New Year, wearing, 
under the nylon, the fresh almond of their sex.” 


Apollinaire, Claudel, Valéry, Eluard, Reverdy, Michaux: six 
great poets, and St.-John Perse is the seventh and not the least 
luminous constellation of that bright Pleiad: France in the present 
century is indeed a land of poetry. 


HENRI PEYRE 
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Tue ENIGMA OF THoMAs Wo FE. Edited by Richard Walser. Har- 
vard University Press, 1953. $4.75. 


Presently I must blame Mr. Walser, so first let me praise him. 
Any attempt at appraisal of a writer so difficult to place as Wolfe is 
valuable; we are in Mr. Walser’s debt on this score. If the over- 
pricing of the book by the Harvard Press does not scare off po- 
tential buyers, the editor will have accomplished the service of 
making available once more the best essay ever written on Wolfe, 
Robert Penn Warren’s “The Hamlet of Thomas Wolfe”; and of 
presenting in book form for the first time the second best essay ever 
written on Wolfe, the late E. K. Brown’s “Thomas Wolfe: Realist 
and Symbolist.” It is good to see Monroe M. Stearns’ intelligent 
essay, ‘“The Metaphysics of Thomas Wolfe,” in permanent form, 
and a genuine pleasure to read the timely and well-written summary 
of Wolfe-criticism by Betty Thompson, ““I'wo Decades of Print.” In 
recovering from their bibliographical obscurity work of such 
quality Mr. Walser has met his editorial challenge truly and well. 


Two often, though, the announced purpose of the volume—to 
delve into the critical confusion regarding Wolfe, to memorialize 
him without apotheosis, and to set up for the reader’s judgment 
what Mr. Walser peculiarly refers to as “The enigma of the man 
and his work,” is lost to sight. The signs of editorial oscillation 
are clear on the first page, where a letter from William Faulkner 
is reprinted. Faulkner, to my reading, takes back as gracefully as 
he publicly can an earlier statement in excessive praise of Wolfe. 
Mr. Walser seems to regard the letter as a tribute to Wolfe. He 
than goes on in his preface to justify his selections with the im- 
plication that they all lay buried in magazines or were otherwise 
unavailable. Out of the twenty-six pieces here, ten of them, or 
38 per cent of the whole, have been previously published in book 
form and are not hard to come by. Even the percentage is slightly 
misleading, however, for in terms of bulk, the 38 per cent of the 
titles account for 4o per cent of the total pagination. Among the 
previously unprinted pieces, I wonder what service is performed 
for Wolfe or for the cause of criticism by pleading space and 
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then giving the valuable commodity to redundant biographical 
reminiscences and sentimental portraits, like Don Bishop’s “Tom 
Wolf as a Student’”—a badly written recital of students’ pranks. 
(Critics who refer to Wolfe as “Tom” are invaribly tiresome.) 
I wonder, too, why S. V. Benét’s gushing “Torrent of Recollection” 
is included, and why the minor journalism of Franz Schoenberner’s 
“My Discovery of Thomas Wolfe”; each of these is appreciation, 
not criticism. 

No one can fail to understand that an editor should have dif- 
ficulty in omitting Bernard De Voto’s “Genius Is not Enough,” for 
this piece of vulgar obscurantism from our bush-league Mencken 
is lively. But surely Mr. Walser errs when he says that “This ar- 
ticle... has been the banner beneath which the anti-Wolfeans 
have long rallied. The pro-Wolfeans, as well as the academicians, 
have, as a result of it, continually pointed to Bernard DeVoto as 
Wolfe’s archenemy.” The critics among the “Wolfeans,” pro and 
con, have, to the contrary, quite properly ignored DeVoto’s psy- 
choanalytical jargon. In the above statement and elsewhere, Mr. 
Walser reviews the Partisan Review’s phony quarrel between the 
academy and the purer writers. In his foreword to Margaret 
Church’s essay, “‘Dark Time,” for example, Mr. Walser writes that 
“Wolfe’s preoccupation with time is expounded here not by the 
critic but by the scholar.” Since when is the critic no scholar, or 
the scholar no critic? 


Placed among the fine, substantial pieces of E. K. Brown, War- 
ren, Frohock, and Stearns, it is curious to see the profound mis- 
readings of Edwin Berry Burgum. In “Wolfe’s Discovery of Amer- 
ica,” Burgum once again irritates the saddle-sores of his hobby 
horse, politics. To demonstrate that Wolfe had social views, he 
tells us that Wolfe experienced “a gradual and almost automatic 
broadening of his interests until he had passed from one of the 
most subjective novelists at the beginning to one of the most ob- 
jective at the end.” But on the credit side, Burgum’s remarks about 
where Wolfe’s work belongs in American intellectual history are 
first rate. Again, in Thomas Lyle Collins’ essay, ‘““Wolfe’s Genius 
vs. His Critics” we find that Dos Passos writes in U.S.A. of the 
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period between 1910 and 1930; the chronology of U.S.A. is 1898- 
1930. We learn that Carl Sandburg is a modern disciple of Whit- 
man, “who, after several volumes of mumbling and fumbling, fi- 
nally burst out into a great American song, The People, Yes.” This 
is not criticism. Collins also says that Warren, in writing about 
Wolfe, “more or less follows the critical line laid down by DeVoto.” 


Warren wrote a year earlier than DeVoto. This is not criticism, 
either. 


W. M. Frohock’s “Of Time and Neurosis,” though. .it appeared 
in The Novel of Violence in America, deserves mention for its orig- 
inality. Frohock is particularly good on the theme of time in 
Wolfe, and important in his comparisons between Wolfe, and Dos 
Passos and Malraux. The comparative method is essential in writ- 
ing about Wolfe, and all the best critics in Mr. Walser’s volume 
use it. 


The Enigma of Thomas Wolfe emphasizes not the immaturity, 
but the gangling semi-maturity of criticism of the novel in the 
United States. In his preface, Mr. Walser says, acutely, “It must 
be remembered, too, that the most perceptive critics reserve their 
most stringent examinations for the greatest artists.” True enough. 
This book raises two questions: 1. whether Wolfe is a great artist; 
and @, if he is, why so many of our most perceptive critics have ig- 
nored him. Surely Wolfe is a good enough artist to merit more 
attention than he has received from our best critics. The difficulty, 
in part, is that the area of the novel yet to be explored is so large 
that many better-than-good writers are ignored, Wolfe among 
them. Where is the fitting evaluation of Katherine Ann Porter, 
Nelson Algren, Saul Bellow, P. H. Newby, Ivy Compton-Burnett? 
to mention only a few among the living. The semi-maturity of 
criticism of the novel is reflected in the semi-maturity of the many 
critical styles at work in Mr. Walser’s collection. The best stylist 
in the book is a Canadian—E. K. Brown. Warren is a competent 
stylist in his critical writing, but his sentences are often rope-like 
and needlessly opaque. Stearns is capable of saying that ‘“Wolfe’s 
egocentricity super-saturates his novels”; a parody of DeVoto’s 
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windy journalism, and close to the scholarly journalese with which 
so good a critic as Frohock tries to disguise his seriousness. 

At this point I fall back gratefully upon Randall Jarrell’s 
immortal words to the critics’ fraternity: “Brothers, do we want to 
sound like the Publications of the Modern Language Association, 
only worse? If we don’t set things straight for ourselves, others will 
set them straight for us—or worse still, others won’t, and things 
will go on as they are going on until one day even you and I won't 
be able to read each other, for sheer boredom.” 

The trouble with Mr. Walser’s editorial work is that he has not 
determined who his audience is. The same person could not con- 
ceivably read with pleasure both Don Bishop and E. K. Brown. I 
have a vision of Mr. Walser, typescript in brief-case, dominating 
the President and Fellows of Harvard College with the argument 
that his selections would attract both specialists and ordinary 
readers in huge numbers, and thus pour dollar bills into Harvard’s 
coffers. Unfortunately, due to the peculiar configuration of our 
society, you can’t have it both ways. 

Joun McCormick 


SOUTHERN RENASCENCE. Edited by Louis D. Rubin, Jr. and Robert 
D. Jacobs. The Johns Hopkins Press, 1953. $5.00. 


The inevitability of a book of this nature, intended as a reason- 
ably inclusive survey of “the literature of the modern South,” has 
for some years been apparent. I doubt if anyone at this point of 
time would question the importance of contemporary Southern 
literature, or deny its singular solidity, force, and achievement. 
One of the most significant aspects of this literature, aside from 
its intrinsic artistic interest, is an inner coherence which makes 
it susceptible of discussion as a distinct and distinguishable entity; 
there is elsewhere no comparable body of work in contemporary 
American writing. In fact, if we consider modern Southern letters 
to have begun to take shape around 1930 or perhaps a little later, 
surely a truly comprehensive examination is not merely necessary 
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and expected but overdue. Southern Renascence, as the first really 
thorough attempt at such examination, has both the virtues and 
the defects of a pioneer study. Some of the essays are quite bad, a 
few excellent, and most are useful but plodding. 


For instance, Mr. Wade Donahoe begins an essay on Allen Tate 
in this manner: 


There are no doubt various means of approaching the for- 
mulation of a system of values for one’s profession or liveli- 
hood. The pursuit of abstract philosophical principles and 
concrete experience of the social order through the agency 
of professional problems combine to require a peculiar pro- 
fessional order in accordance with one’s personal needs. 


It is perhaps rather mean-spirited of me to report that, ac- 
cording to a contributor’s note, Mr. Donahoe is also a poet. Other 
and more sensible essays, like the one on Robert Penn Warren by 
Mr. Charles R. Anderson, are strictly pedestrian. I am probably a 
bit unfair to use him as a Horrible Example, but I have a dis- 
turbing vision of Professor Anderson being informed by the 
editors what theme they would like him to develop, re-reading 
Warren and underlining as he goes, and then, with Warren’s books 
lying open on his desk, grinding out his essay to meet the dead- 
line. My vision is particularly disturbing because I am afraid 
that half the contributors followed the same procedure. Mr. Blair 
Rouse, however, really deserves some sort of prize; in what must 
have been a calculated effort to mention writers not otherwise 
covered in the symposium, he manages to drag into his treatment 
of time and place in Southern literature the works of Erskine 
Caldwell, Ellen Glasgow, Paul Green, DuBose Heyward, Julia 
Peterkin, Majorie Rawlings, Elizabeth Roberts, and T. S. Stribling. 
It seems incredible that Mr. Rouse should have gone to such 
trouble, only to conclude that some Southern writers make more 
use of Time & Place than others—a thesis not exactly restricted 
to the South. This brings up a point applicable not merely to 
many of the contributions in this particular anthology, but to 
most contemporary academic criticism; I mean, of course, the 
labored analysis of almost foregone conclusions, issuing through 
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a prose utterly lacking in wit or charm. Incidentally, Professor 
Henry Wells, in a piece on Merrill Moore in which he contrives 
not to quote a single line of Moore’s refreshing verse, contributes 
my favorite sentence to Southern Renascence, “Doctor Moore is 
at present the leading scientist in American writing verse of any 
consequence.” Surely, the world’s champion sonneteer deserved 
better! 

To be fair, I should mention those contributions which strike 
me as being really quite excellent. There is a much-needed ap- 
praisal of Stark Young by Donald Davidson; Vivienne Koch pro- 
vides one of the most intelligent criticisms Caroline Gordon has 
yet received; and John Edward Hardy puts Miss Ellen Glasgow 
rather firmly in her place. Useful work—mostly ground-work— 
has been done by Isabel Gamble, R. W. Stallman, Richard Weaver, 
Louis Rubin, Walter Sullivan, William Van O’Connor, Richmond 
C. Beatty, and Robert D. Jacobs. 

Perhaps in spite of itself, Southern Renascence is an important 
book, indispensible to the student of contemporary letters. One 
cannot help, however, being distressed that an imaginative litera- 
ture characterized by originality and force should be generally 
described by a critical prose so notably graceless. The dreadful 
composite critic figured as ideal by Mr. Stanley Hyman (in The 
Armed Vision) seems to have at last descended upon us, and cun- 
ningly plotted—under a variety of names—to fill up the bulk of 
this book. 

Tuomas H. CARTER 


THe ADVENTURES OF AuGIE Marcu by Saul Bellow. The Viking 
Press, 1953, 536 pp. $4.50. 


The appearance of Saul Bellow’s The Adventures of Augie 
March, like the recent appearance of Oakley Hall’s The Corpus 
of Joe Bailey, moves us to a reconsideration of a few of the as- 
sumptions that have been made concerning the direction the 
modern novel has been taking. 
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Until most recently it has been common to say that the boun- 
daries of the novel were shrinking. The spirited freedom of a form 
which kept as its archtypes the epic and medieval romance and 
had development through Don Quixote, Tom Jones, and War and 
Peace had been squeezed into the more “pure” but less vital mold 
of the well-made novel. Subject matter had been sacrificed. With 
the concept of the novel as a work of high art, blood had been let 
and life had escaped. 

There was a measure of truth in such accusations, just as there 
was truth in the view that fiction had come of age in the novels 
of Flaubert, James, and Joyce. But both were short-sighted views 
and half-truth at best. The novel as the youngest and least rigid 
of all literary forms can be said never to have achieved definition 
in the sense that the drama and poetry have. Perhaps it is for this 
reason that it has been put to so many uses: moral tract, senti- 
mental comedy, autobigraphical confession, social document. Most 
consistently, however, it has persisted in portraying the heroic or 
mock-heroic quest for values. It has in a sense mirrored the life of 
its time, and it has in another sense raised that life into mythic 
proportions. Stendhal was ironic, surely, when he described fiction 
as a mirror riding along a highway, for his mirror magnified the 
son of a French peasant and created the first of a long line of ro- 
mantic heroes. 


Saul Bellow is obviously attempting to do much the same thing 
with Augie March. The same is true of Oakley Hall’s Joe Bailey. 
The same may even be true of such novelists as Robert Penn 
Warren and William Faulkner, and the recent criticism may have 
gone somewhat astray in attempting to relate them too closely 
to the concept of the novel as pure art. Faulkner’s whole saga of 
the South and Warren’s last two novels are all grounded in speci- 
fic backgrounds of time and space, and all raise their characters 
to mythic proportions in relation to history in a certain place at a 
given time. 


But the case is even clearer (if not quite as successful) in the cases 
of Bellow and Hall. Both of these novels have returned us with a 
jolt from the novels of limited incident and intensive psychology 
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probing to the rollicking quest, the novel of multiple event and ex- 
tended time. Both deal with approximately the same years—the 
years of depression followed by war. Both deal with at least partially 
autobiographical material. Both locate their central events in a par- 
ticular place, but carry their characters back and forth across the 
wide landscape of America. Both emphasize the fluid and uncer- 
tain nature of the society in which their characters act. Both 
experience technical difficulty in encompassing their largess of sub- 
ject matter. 

The differences in these two works are revealing too. I don’t 
mean the supercifical difference between Bellow’s predominantly 
Jewish Chicago setting and Hall’s bourgeois California, for the 
mirror trick is here utilized and neither Augie’s Jewishness nor 
Joe’s California background is emphasized. Both authors pre- 
sent characters raised to mythic proportions, new versions of the 
all-American boy, but Joe Bailey’s ancestor is Ulysses, seeking to 
regain his homeland, Augie’s is the young knight in search of the 
Holy Grail or rescuing the damsel in distress. Of the two authors, 
Mr. Bellow was more aware of how the tradition had altered 
through the influence of Cervantes. The important point here, 
and I suppose what I have been attempting to say all along, is 
that neither represents a return to the social or “naturalistic” novel, 
as has been claimed and as may be clearly seen in reviewing the 
events of Bellow’s Adventures. 


Augie March grows up in Chicago during the depression years, 
one of a family kept together at first by the old-world concept of 
family solidarity. Disintegration begins when the idiot brother goes 
to an institution, to be followed by the tyrannical old grandmother 
and the simple, hard-working mother. Augie and his older brother, 
Simon, are left to go their own ways, though still bound by a com- 
plex feeling of family identity. Simon finally accepts the condi- 
tions of society, marries without love into a wealthy and influential 
set, and becomes a successful business man. Augie is the rebel. 
Protecting his identity, he refuses each commitment, and his ‘“‘ad- 
ventures” represent a quest for freedom and integrity in a world 
where such virtues are no longer respected. The early adventures 
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take place in a tough Chicago neighborhood, where the young 
Augie learns the tricks of survival necessary in modern society. He 
learns heroism, too, and he compares William Einhorn, his crip- 
pled employer in many enterprises, to Caesar, Machiavelli, and 
Ulysses, saying: “I’m not kidding when I enter Einhorn in this 
eminent list. It was him that I knew, and what I understand of 
them in him.” It is a complex viewing of the present, given with 
a controlled irony, and struggling to preserve a view which may 
not be dwarfed by the past, that makes Bellow’s novel the mature 
work that it is. The scenes shift from Chicago to Michigan to Mex- 
ico and finally to Europe. 

Perhaps the chief advantage of the novel form over other liter- 
ary types is its ability to utilize its accumulative effects, its mullti- 
plicity of experience, providing that such experences are merged 
finally, brought together by an expectaton of fulfillment. The 
epic quest of antiquity was a perilous passage through known and 
easily recognized dangers. The dragons of modern life are not so 
readily identified, and it is to the credit of Saul Bellow that he 
makes us feel so vividly the meaningfulness of Augie’s search. 
It is this quality, I think, that has made the book a publishing 
success, and it is likely to keep any reader interested throughout 
its entire 536 pages. It arouses a genuine expectation. 


The fulfillment of that expectation is another matter. To what 
end has the hero braved his dangerous journey? Here it is that the 
modern novel seems bound to fail us, unless it has as its theme 
that very failure which we finally recognize in Augie March. And 
yet failure as a theme for the novel, when it becomes the failure 
of a society as it was in Mr. Bellow’s two earlier novels, is not 
satisfactory either. The difficulty may be that the modern hero is 
too closely identified with his society, so that he cannot conceive of 
his defeat without seeing it as a reflection of the times. The only 
solution, then, is to allow the hero to succeed. In the old romances, 
the hero survived to marry the beautiful daughter of the great 
king. His survival was not an easy thing, because beauty was often 
the mask of his greatest peril. How could he tell that the princess 
was not some evil in disguise? What happened if he succumbed to 
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the princess only to find that she was in reality a witch inhabiting 
the form of his love? 

I am not sure that this has not happened in Saul Bellow’s 
novel. It is intended, I believe, that Augie, after braving the var- 
ious temptations and threats should discover in Stella Chesney the 
golden princess. He had survived Grandma Lausch, who ordered 
his family about in the old-world manner; the Einhorns, who made 
all manner of use of him; Mrs. Renling, who wished to adopt him 
if he would change his name to hers; the Magnuses, who consid- 
ered him as a husband for Lucy in order to bring additional suc- 
cess to the family; and Thea Fenchel, who would tame him as she 
had tamed her young eagle. In the most significant “engagement” 
of the novel, Augie rescues Stella from the dragon, Oliver, who 
would involve her in a small-scale fascist conspiracy. When he 
meets her again in New York, he wins her hand, almost in the tra- 
ditional manner, and one might have assumed by this time that 
everything had “ended happily.” 

But the happy ending was the one thing Mr. Bellow didn’t 
dare risk. He must have recognized that Stella was too much a 
manufactured princess—and this suggested that perhaps there are 
no princesses in our day. He had risked comparing Einhorn to 
Caesar, Machiavelli, and Ulysses, and we were prepared to see 
Augie slay his final enemy and claim his reward. The reader is 
almost prepared to see Esther Fenchel return in the final pages, 
for if Esther is as much better than Thea as the description at 
Benton Harbor had led us to think, she would have been a suf- 
ficient prize indeed. Seeing Stella Chesney follow Thea Fenchel is 
like expecting to hear a tremendous chord at the conclusion of the 
symphony, but getting instead a thin squeak from the reeds. 
Perhaps the truth is that the creation of a princess at the end of 
the novel simply proved too much even for Mr. Bellow’s excep- 
tional talent; but his refusal to attempt it was not only a disap- 
pointment, it almost negated much that was fine in the novel 
itself. The concluding image of the book suggests that Stella 
really is a princess, but that it will take time to create the myth 
which will enshrine her. What this means, I suppose, is that the 
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author is not simply debunking the present, he is debunking the 
past as well. Ulysses, and Caesar, and Machiavelli were human, even 
as you and I, and so were the princesses of romance. But hasn’t it 
always been the particular job of the romance to explain and 
justify the myth, not debunk it? The ending of The Adventures 
of Augie March does not so much elevate Einhorn and Stella as it 
reduces the stature of history, and the expectation of Augie’s quest, 
so skillfully aroused, is finally disappointing. It was a wonderful 
and exciting journey, and Augie deserved more at the end than 
the small consolation that is offered: 


Why, I am a sort of Columbus of that near-at-hand and be- 
lieve you can come to them in this immediate terra incognita 
that spreads out in every gaze. I may well be a flop at this 
line of endeavor. Columbus too thought he was a flop, prob- 
ably, when they sent him back in chains. Which didn’t prove 
there was no America. 


Even with the passage of time, however, I cannot believe that 
Stella will become a Sophia Western or a Natasha Rostova—even 
a Madame de Renal. And the important point is that the Sophias 
and the Natashas did not become so with time. They became what 
they were within the covers of the novels of Fielding and Tolstoy. 
A novel is not life, it merely pretends to be, so the characters in 
a novel must “be.” To say that Stella “will become” is not enough. 
I suspect that this fault in an otherwise highly satisfactory novel 
represents some kind of critical “fallacy,” but the nature of that 
fallacy I leave it to other readers to define and name. 


Ray B. WEst, Jr. 
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CONTRIBUTORS 


CHARLES EDWARD EATON has appeared in many magazines, including 
The Sewanee Review, Poetry, and The Yale Review. He has published two 
volumes, The Bright Plain and The Shadow of the Swimmer. 


LAWRENCE BARTH lives in New Haven. His “Out From My Brain” is a 
slightly condensed chapter from a book in progress. 


LeGARDE S. DOUGHTY has appeared in little magazines before and is the 
author of The Music Is Gone. 


WINFIELD TOWNLEY SCOTT has published five volumes of verse, the 
most recent of which is Mr. Whittier and Other Poems. 


GOTTFRIED BENN is considered one of Germany’s most important contem- 
porary poets. 


EDGAR LOHNER is on the faculty of the Department of Germanic Languages 
and Literatures at Harvard. CID CORMAN continues as editor of Origin. 


HOWARD W. ODUM is director of the Institute for Research in Social Science 
at the University of North Carolina and is the author of many books. 


HODDING CARTER, recipient of a Pulitzer Prize for editorial writing in 
1946, is the editor of The Delta Democrat-Times and author of several books. 


DONALD DAVIDSON, professor, poet, and critic, has appeared in Shenandoah 
before. 


KAY HILL lives in New York City. 


WILLIAM HULL has appeared in Intro. He is an associate professor of Eng- 
lish at Hofstra College in New York. 


ROBERT BELOOF has appeared in 4.D., Trails, Poetry Review and other 
little magazines. 


THOMAS COLE is currently doing social work in Baltimore where he is also 
editor of Imagi. 


LAWRENCE P. SPINGARN has had work in Mandrake, Poetry, The Yale 
Review, and in two anthologies. 


ALICE MOSER CLAUDEL has appeared in Furioso, Experiment, Prarie 
Schooner and other little magazines. Her family has lived on Calliope Street 
only a stone’s throw from Lee Circle for 126 years. 


AUGUST KADOW has appeared in many little magazines, but writes that 
at the moment he is badly in need of a college teaching position. 


DANIEL G. HOFFMAN is the Yale Younger Poet for 1953. His collection of 
verse, An Armada of Thirty Whales, will be published by Yale this spring. 


LANGSTON HUGHES, writer, lecturer, and poet, lives at present in New 
York City. 


RAY B. WEST, JR. is a contributor to many little magazines as well as editor 
of The Western Review. 


THOMAS H. CARTER is former editor of Shenandoah. 


JOHN McCORMICK is presently living in London where he is doing free- 
lance work. 


HENRI PEYRE is chairman of the Department of French at Yale. 
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in response... 


....to numerous inquiries from former readers and en- 
couraging citations from short story anthologists as well 
as the interest displayed by authors and critics, plans are 
now being completed for revival of A.D.—the literary 
quarterly creative rather critical in its orientation. 


.... A.D. will resume publication in the near future with 
such Contributing Editors as M. Jacques Maritain, Helmut 
A. Hatzfeld, Herbert Marshall McLuhan, J. Donald Adams 
and John Pick. 


Ber. Additional subscriptions are now being accepted at 
$3.00 per year. 


.... The “new” A.D. will feature seven short stories, a 
long poem by Leonard Casper, two critical articles and 
twenty pages of modern and experimental verse. 


enc Address subscription orders to A.D. Magazine, 32 
Valley Way, West Orange, New Jersey. 


....A.D. makes a special appeal to young writers and 
will be edited by Thomas Francis Ritt and Robert O. 
Bowen. 
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